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THE PROVIDENCE, R. I., PORTFOLIO OF PRINTS 
THOMAS HARRISON CUMMINGS 


N all the arts there are certain conventions that are generally accepted 
for success. For instance, in music there are the scales, chords and 
harmonies which, if they are wanting, turn the composition into discord 
and noise. So also in painting, if the conventions are wanting, the paint- 

ing falls down. Photography and painting have much in common, since both 

turn to the same source — Nature — for inspiration and material. To pro- 

duce pictures, whether paintings or photographs, which shall be artistic, both have 

to face the same difficulties. Both follow the same rules in composition, and the 

arrangement of light and shade, both portray the grandeur and beauty of Nature, 

. and both are dependent upon the skill and knowledge of the artist for success. 
a Sir Wm. B. Richmond, R. A., says that ‘‘ Photography has been, no doubt, a 


medium of instruction and benefit to painters as well as to the public. Photog- 
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raphy reproduces everything, good, bad and indifferent. But for those who 
know how to choose, what to take and what to reject, light is an admirable master; 
for others it may prove a stumbling-block.” These words of the distinguished 
Academician who speaks of art as a painter, from the purely pictorial and decora- 
tive side, are full of encouragement for the photographer. They emphasize anew 
for us the necessity of acquiring an artistic education for success in picture 
making. A glance at any of the representative work of our photographic ex- 
hibitions to-day will soon convince us that what is most needed for the advance- 
‘ment of photography is a more artistic appreciation on the part-of the workers. 
Many prints which are entirely satisfactory from the photographer’s standpoint 
are frequently marred for want of a little judgment and taste in balance or com- 
position. On the other hand, there will frequently be found excellent speci- 
mens that bear abundant witness to the artistic instinct of the workers. By 
careful selection, feeling and judicious treatment, out of the most ordinary and 
commonplace materials has come a landscape that is delightfully beautiful or 
a marine or genre study that almost unconsciously transports us into the realms of 
art. These remarks are especially applicable to the portfolio of prints which, 
by courtesy of the Secretary of the Providence, R. I., Camera Club, have been 
submitted to us this month for reproduction and criticism. The honored tradi- 
tions of this highly esteemed camera club, which is one of the oldest in New 
England, are being well upheld by this group of younger workers, who are earn- 
estly striving to infuse an artistic spirit into their pictures. There is much of 
the quaint beauty and charm of little Rhody in the landscapes and marine 
studies of Messrs. Morse and Morrill—and something of the great mystery 
of the woods and rivers and the weirdness and grandeur of the sea. It is evi- 
dent that they have learned from Nature some of her secrets and that they 
have tried to reproduce in these pictures something of what they have seen and 
felt. It is often said that to try for clouds and landscapes on the same plate is 
undesirable, as it is only in rare instances that both compose well; and, even 
if they do, the landscape portion must be sacrificed somewhat in retaining the 
clouds in development. If this be so, it is the only criticism we would offer to 
improve these points. 

Even the most prosaic, matter-of-fact person however must experience a 
thrill of delight in beholding the beautiful “Mother and Child” picture by 
Mary G. Huntsman. The mystery of motherhood has been a favorite sub- 
ject with artists and sculptors for hundreds of years. The early and later 
Italian masters of the Old World have been immortalized in history through 
their pictures of the Madonnas. It has remained for Miss Huntsman to give 
us through photography a conception of the Madonna of the New World that 
is remarkably beautiful, to say the least. The sweet modesty of the mother 
lost in contemplation and the charming innocence of the child find a beautiful 
setting in the mystical radiance that seems to envelop them both. All the 
dignity and charm, all the sweetness and light of motherhood are here em- 
bodied in this picture. The draping of the figures is good and the lighting is 
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excellent, but the most impressive feature about it is, that it is a picture and 
not a photograph. It is not so much a faithful reproduction of the model, as 
it is an attempt to realize an ideal; and this motif when rightly expressed 
always lifts photography to the level of a fine art. The full length portrait of 
a little boy, by Geo. H. Paine, is another of those cases where the artist is 
indebted to the happy choice of a model for the success of his picture. The 
easy, graceful pose of the boy, the curly hair, the mass of dark in the head and 
hands contrasted with the light of the figure, the delicate lighting and shading 
of the face, make up a delightful picture as a whole. While the half tone 
reproduces some of the beauty of the original, one can imagine what an ex- 
quisite mezzo-tint or photogravure plate this would make in the hands of a 
first-class engraver. It is in figure studies especially that one can exercise 
selection and show more originality and invention perhaps than in any other 
form of photography. All the resources of his art can be employed by the 
photographer to produce effects in portraiture, provided always he is guided by 
taste and refinement of feeling throughout every stage of the process. The 
charming firelight study entitled ‘“Bed-time,” by Helen W. Cooke, is one of 
the most interesting pictures in the group. It was apparently obtained by 
placing the young models some four or five feet from the open fire-place and 
by working very nearly against the light. It is evident that exposure was 
made for the shadows, in this case, as they are really much deeper by contrast 
to the brilliant high lights than a momentary reflection would give. There 
is also a softness of light and shadow in the picture that is very pleasing, in- 
dicating that the exposure was not overdone in the shadows. On the whole, 
there is grace and beauty and breadth in the treatment that is very satisfying. 
The original print of Sourdnahunk Falls, Me., by H. J. Reynolds is like a 
beautiful steel plate. The texture is good and the quality excellent; while the 
brilliant shifting lights and the dark masses of purple shadow on the waters 
are specially well rendered. One can feel the perfect solitude of the place and 
almost hear the breaking of the silvery waves as they splash over the rocks. Last 
but not least, we are glad to recognize a faithful worker in J. Eliot Davison, 
whose charming picture ‘A Bit of Sunlight” shows that he has lost none of 
his old-time pictorial sense. The subtle harmonies of Nature still appeal to 
him. The pine wood, with its path and stately aisle, the sunlight sifting 
through the tree and scattering itself over the thick carpet of pine needles that 
seem to fill the air with a sweet resinous odor, brings forcibly to mind the 
poet Bryant’s ‘‘ Forest Hymn,” 
“The groves were God’s first temples.” 

It is gratifying to note the sane and healthy trend of photography in this group 
of workers. There is no attempt to imitate the mannerisms of the painter’s 
craft by fuzziness and blurred outlines, which is sometimes done by less 
judicious workers to imitate the impressionist school of painting. No doubt 
these workers realize that to produce an impressionist picture successfully re- 
quires the greatest efforts of the most highly trained artist. The dominant 
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ALBERT E. MORSE ALONG THE MYSTIC RIVER 


note in all this work, however, is a love of nature and art. Their art is an 
expression through their pictures, of a feeling or sympathy for what is grand 
and beautiful in nature and this sensitiveness is after all, the chief aid to the 
production of fine creative pictorial work in photography. It is already 
possessed in some measure by cultivated people generally, because it is largely 
intuitive. Yet, this taste can undoubtedly be greatly improved in many of 
us by the constant study of the Old Masters and of nature. By comparing 
our photographs with the originals or reproductions of such fine paintings as 
they most closely resemble, we will soon discover their defects and weak points. 
Another way to strengthen this feeling or appreciation for beauty is the study 
of good poetry. There is a close kinship between the poetic and _ pictorial 
arts. The poet, the painter, and the artist photographer express the same thought 
in different ways and through different mediums, but the sentiment is the same 
in the final analysis, namely: an appreciation of the beautiful and the true. 
Photography is making great strides in the direction of pictorial and decorative 
art and that the Providence, R.I., Camera Club is contributing its share to the 
great work, no one will question who views these pictures with unprejudiced 
eyes. 
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A PRACTICAL CHEMICAL NOTION 
AUSTIN K. HANKS 


HE stripping or transferring of the film of a negative from a broken 
sheet of glass is, perhaps, a process that is not often done or often 
needed to be done; but when it is needed, it is so very necessary 
that the operation be successful, that the writer believes a practical 

and trustworthy description of the process would doubtless be appreciated by 
the readers of the PHoTo-ERA. 

A few weeks ago it was my good fortune to be visiting a friend who has a 
large estate in Northern Pennsylvania. While there I secured a series of twenty- 
one 5 x 7 negatives, a part of this series being a panorama made with five 5 x 7’s, 
a most beautiful view, and from the top of a mountain. It was equally my 
misfortune that one of the negatives of the panorama should get cracked in 
transportation. The crack was across the center from end to end, and ren- 
dered the plate practically non-printable. I wished to use the series for pub- 
lication purposes and, as it was impossible to duplicate the work, the Penn- 
sylvania town being over two hundred miles from my home, I was truly what 
you would call ‘‘in a hole.” 

The transferring of a negative was a new experience to me, but I deter- 
mined to experiment to the limit of my ability, as I wished that particular nega- 
tive on a whole sheet of glass, if it was a possible thing to get it there. I fished 
up two formulas that appealed most to my fancy, after going through a mod- 
erately complete library of photographic books. I found that hydrofluoric acid 
and methylated spirits were the necessary chemicals. These I procured, and 
the experiment, a very interesting one I assure you, was begun, but upon some 
old negatives that were worthless. After three fairly successful attempts, I 
decided to try the particular negative in question, and now give in detail the 
routine of the process. 

Two 8x10 hard rubber trays are used. In one is placed about a pint 
of the best grade of wood alcohol; in the other the following solution: — 


Wood alcohol (methylated spirits).................. 3 ounces. 


This formed the stripping solution. 

It is also necessary to have three pieces of 5x7 glass (the size of the 
negative to be stripped). Two of these (I will call A and B) are moderately 
well cleaned. The third is very well cleaned (this I will call C), and is the 
piece used to permanently transfer the film to. 

It is also necessary to have a piece of white silk thread, stretched on a small 
stick of wood as shown in the illustration, to pass gently between the film and 


the glass. 
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A piece of fine quality of bond writing paper, 54 x 7}” (for a 5 x 7 plate), 
is placed in the tray of pure alcohol. 

The negative to be transferred has a line cut in it with a sharp knife, about 
+ inch from each edge; and, placing sheet of glass A under it, both are placed 
in the stripping solution, and gently rocked. In three or four minutes’ time 
the little 4-inch strips may be removed, after which the silk thread is carefully 
passed between the film and glass, to be sure that they are entirely separated. 
The loose film is now adjusted in the center of the glass under it, the sheet of 
writing paper removed from the tray of alcohol and gently rubbed in contact 
on top of film. Glass B is then placed on top of this, and the whole removed 
from the tray containing the transferring solution, and placed, turning same 
upside down, on a clean cloth on your lap. Glass A, which was placed as a 
support for the broken negative, is now removed; then the pieces of glass of 
the broken negative are removed, leaving the film clear. Sheet of glass C is 
now placed on the film; the whole is then turned over, bringing same right side 
up. Sheet B is now removed; then the film with paper or upper surface is 
gently rubbed in contact with glass C, using a piece of absorbent cotton dipped i 
in the plain alcohol; after this, the sheet of writing paper itself is removed, 
and the operation completed, the transferred negative being set aside in a level 
position in a place free from dust, to dry. It may be well to note, as a closing 
remark, that the film of the broken negative must be whole. This is absolutely 
necessary. 


GLYCERINE METHODS IN PLATINUM PRINTING 
E. T. HOLDING 


HE most fascinating branch of platinotype printing is undoubtedly 

that in which, with the use of glycerine, the worker is enabled to in- 

troduce such changes and modifications into his print that it shall 
represent what he intended, rather than merely what the lens recorded. 
It has been found that a developer to which glycerine has been added 
acts much more slowly upon the paper than in its normal state. In other words, 
the glycerine protects the image from the developer. The greater the propor- 
tion of glycerine, the slower the development. If, therefore, we have a print, 
one portion of which we wish to develop more completely than another, the 
part to be retarded should be developed with a glycerine-diluted developer, 
the normal developer being used on the other part. In the application of this : 
principle lies boundless scope for artistic, or at any rate individualistic, inter- a 

pretation of the subject depicted, and it may be utilized in the following ways: — 
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ALBERT E. MORSE AND GEORGE H. PAINE NEEDLEHOLE LANDSCAPE 


(a) For the slow development of over-timed prints, in preference to using 
a weak developer. 

(b) For retarding those portions of the picture that would otherwise develop 
too strongly. 

(c) For retarding portions of the picture with a view to emphasizing other 
parts. 

(d) For the purpose of vignetting. 

(e) For the purpose of completely obliterating portions of the print. 


In the hands of a master, then, an undeveloped platinotype print may 
become almost as complete an expression of his ideas as though he had himself 
wholly created it. Emphasizing here, retarding there, and in places entirely 
obliterating, he works with almost as free a hand as does a creative artist. So 
much, indeed, depends upon the worker’s individuality, his appreciation of 
the possibilities of the subject printed and upon his manipulative capacity, 
that more failures than successes may be expected with this branch of the work. 
No instruction can be given in it, and all that can be done is to suggest the sim- 
plest methods of procedure, leaving each individual worker to face alone the 
artistic problems involved, and work out his own conception or interpretation 
of the particular subject he may have in hand. 
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HELEN W. COOKE BEDTIME 


Regarding point (a): Add 1 oz. of glycerine to 4 oz. developer. This will 
be sufficient to retard the development of an over-timed print. Pass the devel- 
oper over the face of the print with a tuft of cotton wool, or with a broad flat 
brush, taking care that it is evenly laid on and that it gets into the pores of the 
paper. For this purpose it is a good plan to lay the print face up on a piece of 
glass, or on a board covered with American oil-cloth. A few drops of glycerine 
under the print will keep it flat, and prevent it sliding about as the developer 
is applied. As soon as the desired tone is reached, place the print in the clear- 
ing bath, wiping it carefully over while in the bath with a tuft of cotton wool; 
otherwise the development may continue under the glycerine until the acid 
bath has dissolved the glycerine and got to the print. 

Points (b) and (c): Coat the portions to be retarded with the above gly- 
cerined developer, and immerse in the normal developing bath. If the retarded 
parts do not come up quickly enough, brush them over while in the bath. This 
will remove some of the glycerine, and allow the normal developer to get to 
work. If the retarded parts are not sufficiently retarded, remove the print 
from the bath, blot it carefully with the blotting paper specially prepared for 
photographic use, coat the parts with pure glycerine, and place again in the 
bath. 

Point (d): For vignetting, run a few drops of pure glycerine on the face 
of the print, spreading it with a clean flat brush evenly over the entire face of 
the print. After waiting a few minutes to let this soak well in, blot off any 
superfluous glycerine. Now brush the glycerine developer over the portions 
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to be developed. Should the development proceed too slowly, use a stronger 
developer with less glycerine in it. Proceed until the full tone desired is ob- 
tained before placing in the clearing bath. Use cotton wool as above to remove 
the glycerine. The portions of the print protected by pure glycerine, and not 
reached by developer, will disappear in the clearing bath, leaving pure white 
paper. 

Point (e)' A much wider subject than vignetting. Much depends on 
the character of result desired. Those portions to be retained in the print may 
be developed either with the brush charged with the normal developer or with 
the glycerine-diluted developer. It may or may not be necessary to coat the 
paper first with glycerine. After the foregoing notes this must be left to the 
worker’s discretion, everything depending upon the character of the result 
aimed at. 

Development should be carried on in plenty of light of a safe kind. This 
may be gas or lamp light. If daylight be used, the entire window should be 
covered by an orange paper screen in a light wooden frame fitting the window 
frame, and held by turn-buttons at each side. The more glycerine in the 
mixture, the slower the developer acts. Therefore, some judgment as to rate 
of action must be exercised. One should bear in mind the simile of a race in 
which the slower runners are started at such intervals that all may arrive at 
the goal post together. After development the print is cleared in the usual 
way, but as the pores of the paper are saturated with glycerine, a little extra 
time must be allowed for the clearing baths to do their work.— The Practical 
Photographer, No. 6. 
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HISTORIC BOSTON AS SEEN BY PAUL REVERE 


WILFRED A. FRENCH, PH. D. 

S years pass on, the patriotic American appreciates with increasing 

force the results of the valor and noble self-sacrifice of the men of 

the Revolution, and it is for this reason that we welcome Patriots’ 

Day, in order that we may give a specially earnest thought to the 

deeds of those brave men. Among the group of the heroes of the American Revo- 
lution none stands out more conspicuously than he, who is known to history as 
the Messenger of the Revolution— Paul Revere. He who visits the historic 
North End on Patriots’ Day, April the Nineteenth, cannot contemplate without 
a feeling of pride the few remaining landmarks of the period of the 
Revolution. Stripped of their modern environments, these products of the 
camera may assist the imagination to conjure up scenes of by-gone days 
that appeal to our sense of patriotism. ‘Trusting, therefore, to the indulgence 
of our readers, we will picture Paul Revere on a walk from his home in 
North Square to his atelier in Watertown. The time selected for this diver- 
sion of our usually industrious friend is April 19, a year after the battle 
of Concord, which anniversary was doubtless observed even before the inde- 
pendence of the Colonies had been actually won. It was not an easy task in 
those trying days for true patriots to accumulate riches, and, while Dame Fortune 
smiled upon many of her sons, especially after the British had evacuated Boston, 
Paul Revere had an up-hill struggle to maintain successfully himself and his grow- 
ing family; but by 1770 he had prospered sufficiently to enable him to purchase 
a home, which was located in North Square (No.1). The structure was nearly 
a century old when Revere moved into it. It is still standing in a fair condition 
of preservation, one of the now very rare types of seventeenth century domestic 
architecture, in which the second story projects over the wall-line of the first. 
Leaving his home, Revere directed his footsteps towards Clark Square, facing 
which had stood, until pulled down by the British soldiers for fuel in the winter 
of 1775-76, the old North Church, also known as Second Church. From 
the site of the Old North, which he had watched being demolished, Revere 
continued along North Street (later the northern extremity of Hanover Street) 
hardly noticing the humble, wooden structure at his right (No. 2) which, accord- 
ing to tradition, had been built by one of the Winthrops and had seen the great 
Boston fire, just one hundred years before — until he came to a large three- 
story brick structure (No. 3) occupied by Mistress Tremere, with whom he ex- 
changed greetings. Retracing his steps, he turned abruptly to the right, into 
Charter Street. On the opposite side of the street his eye rested for a few 
moments on a dwelling which, about two years later and near the close of the War 
of Independence, he secured by purchase. In this house he afterwards lived 
and died, the latter event occurring in 1818. A little distance farther he came 
to Foster’s Lane (later Foster Street), on the south-eastern corner of which 
stood, until demolished in 1886, a plain three-story brick dwelling (No. 4) 
celebrated from the fact, that within its solid walls the Charter of the Massa- 
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chusetts Bay Colony was hidden during the troublous time of 1664. He now 
turned into Foster’s Lane, in the lower end and east side of which he established, 
sixteen years later, a cannon and bell foundry, the business of the same being 
carried on under the name of Paul Revere and Son. Returning to Charter 
Street he soon arrived at the base of Copp’s Hill Burying-Ground (No. 5) which, 
at that period of its career, bore an aspect far different from what it did before the 
British soldiery had degraded its consecrated grounds. Strolling among the tombs 
of Boston’s illustrious dead, Revere couid hardly restrain his indignation, as he 
observed the numerous acts of vandalism, committed by King George’s soldiers. 
Many of the upright gravestones had been splintered by target practice. Moving 
towards the Hill Street (Hull Street) side of the cemetery, Revere reached the 
summit of the hill, where he noticed the remains of the work, erected by the 
British, from which they bombarded the patriots on Bunker Hill, June 17, 1775 
—the first battle of the Revolution —and set fire to Charlestown. He remem- 
bered, too, how here stood Generals Burgoyne and Clinton, witnessing the struggle 
on Bunker Hill and directing the fire of the battery. Clinton, seeing the ranks 
of the British decimated by the accurate fire from the American redoubt, hurried 
to the water’s edge, jumped into a boat and crossed over to the aid of General 
‘Howe, who was nearly crazed by the loss of his veterans. An explosion, 
followed by merry shouts from juvenile throats, roused our patriot from his 
revery and through the gate he passed into Hill Street. Directly opposite 
was the modest home of Edmund Hartt (No. 6), owner of the shipyard bearing 
his name and which will be forever famous in our annals as the place where the 
Pride of the American Navy, the frigate ‘‘ Constitution” or “‘ Old Ironsides,”’ was 
built. Continuing down the hill and on the same side of the street, he passed the 
Galloupe House (No. 7) which, on the famous Seventeenth of June, had served as 
headquarters for General Gage. Revere now stood in front of Christ Church 
(No. 8). Glancing upward he beheld the spire, from: which, just one year 
before, signal-lights had flashed a message to him, as he stood waiting on the 
Charlestown shore, ready to dash on horseback to Lexington. Being a devout 
man, Revere entered the sacred edifice (No. 9) where he remained a short 
time. Emerging, he crossed to the corner of Salem and Sheafe Streets (Nos. 10 
and 25), the residence of his friend Robert Newman, the sexton of Christ Church. 
That worthy patriot was within and the two chatted together in the manner 
of intimate friends. Perhaps the fact that both were freemasons accounted for 
the confidence they reposed in each other. It would be impossible to imagine 
that no reference was made to the exploit of the brave sexton in eluding the 
vigilance of the British officers quartered in his house, stealing out of a rear- 
window and successfully suspending the signal-lanterns in the steeple of Christ 
Church on the night of April 18, the year before. By-and-by the two sallied 
forth and with true patriotic instinct sauntered by the way of Sheafe and Snow 
Hill Streets into Prince Street. Here they paused a few moments before a solid 
two and a half wooden structure (No. 11) which, on the evening after the encounter 
at Concord, was filled with wounded British grenadiers. 
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Continuing easterly, Revere halted before the brick-house (No. 12) belonging 
to Mr. Stoddard, the boat builder. Here Major Pitcairn, a gallant British | 
officer, mortally wounded at Bunker Hill, breathed his last. They next passed, 
at the corner of Thatcher Street, the little three-story home of Colonel Badger | 
(No. 13). Crossing now to the easterly side of Back Street (afterwards Salem | 
Street) our friends probably failed to notice on the north side of Prince Street | 
a picturesque gambrel-roofed house (No. 14) occupied by John Thoreau, and 
where, fifty years later, were passed the boyhood days of that citizen’s grandson, ya a 
the celebrated author and philosopher, Henry David Thoreau. A building, 
considerably in evidence, however, on account of its unusual proportions, was 
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the Winthrop Estate (No. 15) known towards the end of the nineteenth cen- 
tury as the Wells House, situated opposite Cooper Street. From here to Union 
Street was a straight line, and ina few minutes our strollers stood in front 
of a plain, brick structure (No. 16), occupied by Hopestill Capen, to whom 
was apprenticed, as a clerk, six years before, young Benjamin Thompson of 
Woburn, afterwards famous as Count Rumford. The Massachusetts Spy, 
a noted newspaper of the time, had been published here from 1771-75; but, 
owing to its decidedly patriotic proclivities, it had removed to Worcester and 
from that time was known as the Worcester Spy. A few minutes farther on 
was old Faneuil Hall (No. 17) popularly known to succeeding generations as 
the “Cradle of Liberty.” Leaving this historic edifice, as well as the adjoin- 
ing “Old Corner” (No. 18) at their left, and proceeding across Dock 
Square, the two friends entered Cornhill, later known as Washington Street. 
Continuing along Cornhill, they passed the Town Hall (No. 19), after the Revo- 
lution called the State House —and, farther on, the Old South (No. zo), 
so called in contradistinction tothe Old North. What a wealth of memories 
was stored within the hallowed but desecrated walls, and what an eloquent story 
the sacred edifice was able to tell after even the relatively short period of its exist- 
ence! Proceeding now along Marlborough Street—which ran from Water 
to Summer Streets and later became a portion of Washington Street — 
through Summer and Kingston Streets and then into Short Street (the 
latter Columbia Street), Revere and Newman arrived at the handsome, gambrel- 
roofed residence of Mrs. Sheaffe (No. 21) widow of William Sheaffe, collector 
of the Royal Custom House. ‘Turning into Essex Street, and just before they 
reached Newbury Street —in after years a portion of Washington Street —the 
two friends passed the site of the Old Liberty Tree, beneath which the Sons of 
Liberty were wont to hold their meetings. Continuing into Boylston Street, 
they came to the Common, looking across which, in a northerly direction, they 
noticed a large, stately mansion on the slope of Sentry Hill (Beacon Hill) —the 
residence of John Hancock (No. 22). Turning now up Nassau Street (later 
Tremont Street), they soon came to the corner of Hollis Street (No. 23), the resi- 
dence of Mr. Nathaniel Bradlee—known to succeeding generations as the Bradlee- 
Doggett House — who, with his two brothers, Josiah and David, like Paul Revere, 
had been actively connected with the Boston Tea Party. Mr. Bradlee had observed 
the approach of his two compatriots and stood on the threshold of his home ready 
to welcome them. After a pleasant hour spent with the Bradlee family, during 
which time current events of the war were discussed, Revere and his friend 
departed and soon were on their way to Watertown, where the former’s engraving 
plant (No. 24) was located. Here Revere was busy, at that time, engraving and 
printing the paper currency, authorized by the Provincial Congress, besides pro- 
ducing medals, seals, etc., a vocation aptly illustrating his many-sided ability. 
Newman evinced a deep and sympathetic interest in all that he saw, and so we 
will take leave of Paul Revere, hoping to be favored again with an opportunity 
to accompany him on a walk, as interesting as has been the one to-day. 
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THE FAMOUS BURNSIDE BRIDGE AND THE POPE MONUMENT AT ANTIETAM 


THEATERS OF WAR 
Cc. H. CLAUDY 


FEW years ago I had the pleasure of a trip to Boston. It was not 
my first, but I enjoyed seeing the few million historical spots and 
buildings all the more that they greeted me as old acquaintances. 
I was obviously a stranger, however, and so I was never surprised 

when unusually minute directions were forthcoming to my questions as to the 
way to this or that historical spot. I happened to meet, at my hotel, one of the 
kindly Bostonians who had directed me early in the day, and we fell into con- 
versation. After recounting briefly what I had seen, he asked me what had 
impressed me most. I could see he was expecting I would say “Harvard,” or 
“Your beautiful Library,” or “The Subway,” or ‘Old South Church,” etc., 
but I told him the truth and gave him the shock of his life. ‘‘ The most impres- 
sive sight Boston holds for me,” I said, “‘is the set of glass cases in the rotunda 
of the State House, in which are one hundred and sixty battle flags, borne through 
the Civil War by Massachusetts men.” When I saw those blood-stained, ragged, 
torn and dirty emblems, I took off my hat —if I had not, a guide would un- 
doubtedly have called my attention to the omission. 

You are wondering what this has to do with cameras or motor cars? It is 
simply that you may understand and forgive the enthusiasm of my point of 
view. I am going to tell you about a tour to be made through a country made 
famous by the war, and unless you can think of me as a dyed-in-the-wool war 
enthusiast, you will probably find it tedious reading. Whichside? Sir, there is 
no side. Northand South are one, now. Had I lived in war time, I presume I 
should have fought for the Union—I hope so; but the men who fought 
for the Lost Cause seem to me to deserve no less honor and glory that they lost, 
or that they were on the side opposed to Northern ideas of right, than those of 
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our own side, who fought and bled and gave their lives for their country. No 
man can do more than fight for what he thinks is right. 

From wherever you start, you will make your way either to Washington, 
D. C., or Baltimore, Md., to take the tour through Frederick, Md., Hagarstown, 
Md., Sharpsburg, Antietam, Md., and Halltown, Boliver and Harpers Ferry, 
West Va., and then either back the way you came or through Leesburg, Va., 
home again. 

From Washington you have a beautiful pike for twenty miles — out 
Seventh St. road, through Forest Glen and on to Olney. Then, to Ridgeville, 
there are twenty miles of very ordinary road ; in good weather not so bad, in 
rainy weather awful beyond description— muddy, rutty and full of holes, 
it presents the maximum of difficulties to a car. But right here I want to say 
that if you always motor over smooth roads and refuse to go where rough roads 
are; if you expect to have your motoring career one long stretch of asphalt 
and smooth macadam, you are missing more than you know. Who would play 
all the time? Who wants all his dinner to be a dessert? If you had to live in 
a theater, do you think going to the play would be an amusement? It’s just 
the same with a motor car; if you never strike the rough places, you can’t 
enjoy the smooth ones. If you never have to get out in the mud and work over 
a tire until you are filthy from head to heel, you will never know the joys — the 
real joys—of the bath at the end of the day’s run. So I regard the twenty 
miles from Olney to Ridgeville as the spice of the trip — having been through 
it eight times, and all but once in mud, I know whereof I speak. From Ridge- 
ville to Frederick, about fourteen miles, there is a good pike. Plenty of thank- 
you-marms, to be sure—one about every thirty feet, levels and all, so that 
speeding is out of the question, but otherwise a welcome change from the road 
just gone over. Then Frederick comes, a wide-awake town, with much pride 
in its war memories, confined mostly to the passage and repassage of troops 
through its limits. Here is a good place to stop and eat and get gasoline for 
the run over the mountains. 

The country heretofore has consisted of gently rolling farm lands and 
pastures, with here and there a small town to relieve the monotony. From now 
on, however, the scenery grows much more rugged and grand. As you roll 
out of Frederick to the north, you see in the distance the mountains, the first hint 
of the real war country. The approach to these mountains is over a splendid 
pike, with toll gates rather frequent, and charges anywhere from five to thirty 
cents, mostly the latter. Up to Frederick it is easiest to get round trips; 
beyond Frederick, take single trip tickets, as the return is by another route. 

The climb up the first range is long and hard. It takes a good machine 
to make so sustained an effort, and only good machines should attempt it. If 
you have a high power car, however, there is nothing to dread, and a low power 
car will make it on the low speed, if the engine is willing and in good condition. 
When I made the trip, I traveled in a fifty horse-power Pope-Toledo, than 


which there is no better car made in this country, nor, so far as my experience 
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goes, abroad either. I have traveled thousands of miles in this car, and have 
yet to have any more disconcerting break down than a punctured tire, which 
happens alike to the good and the bad. But there are some rises in these moun- 
tains that would make a locomotive lie down and die, and even the best automo- 
bile must pant and struggle, and perhaps slip in a lower gear for some especially 
hard rise. Then, all of a sudden, the very top is reached — Braddock Heights — 
and here is a wonderfully beautiful view. You can look at the photograph, if 
the Editor gives it space, and see a faint reflection of what we saw in the evening — 


x 
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BRADDOCK HEIGHTS AT EVENING 


miles and miles and miles again of country, rolling, farmed, prosperous, with 
another mountain range in the distance, and a faint and softening mist lying 
over all. 

But it is late, and we do not linger, and neither must you, but speed on over 
the second mountain range, where you will find some sure enough hills to climb, 
and then down the valley to Hagarstown, where you will spend the night. And 
a good night’s rest you will have, after your eighty odd miles of running. Get 
a room and a bath and enjoy them both for all the sleep you want. We went 
to bed at eight o’clock and slept until seven in the morning. Then, after a 
hasty breakfast we took a short trip to and through the Pope-Tribune auto- 
mobile factory, and a very interesting thing it is to see. Then, about ten o’clock, 
we slid out again to the north, bound for Antietam and Sharpsburg, Harpers 
Ferry and the battle grounds. 

The battle of Antietam was fought on Sept. 16, and 17, 1862. General 
Lee, after his victories in the seven days’ fighting on the Chickahominy, deter- 
mined on an invasion of Maryland, with the hope of Washington in the distance, 
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THIRTEENTH NEW JERSEY MONUMENT, ANTIETAM 


the possibility of turning divided Maryland into an openly rebellious state, and 
with what must have appeared to him as a fine prospect for a decisive defeat of 
the Union forces. 

The Army of the Potomac, under General McClellan, entered Frederick 
on the way to meet Lee, as Lee’s rear guard was leaving it. This was on Septem- 
ber 12. Here, through a lost order of a Confederate officer, McClellan found 
out much of Lee’s plans. Lee chose an all but impregnable position between 
Sharpsburg and Antietam Creek, a tributary of the Potomac, and was in command 
of all approaches to the town when McClellan and the army arrived, going into 
position on the left bank of the creek on September 15. The next day was 
mostly a day of preparation. Certain critics have said that had it been spent 
in fighting, the battle would have been a terrible loss for Lee, inasmuch as but 
part of his forces had arrived. Be that as it may, the engagements of the 
afternoon of the 16th, and particularly the 17th, were of the most bloody 
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and desperate character. McClellan was handicapped in using his superior 
numbers by an inability to concentrate them; Lee, on the other hand, with his 
rear guarded by the Potomac and his front by the Antietam, could mobilize any 
or all of his force to any part needed; and the results, terrible to both armies, 
showed what the advantage of position could do for a smaller force against a 
large one. 

But I am not writing a history. Those who are interested can find com- 
plete accounts in any war history, possibly that by McClellan himself being one 
of the most interesting. Read it, or some similar book, before you make the 
trip, in order that you may enjoy your visit to the full, with understanding. 
In Sharpsburg you can get a guide, and his fee of a couple of dollars is well 
spent. You will want to see the various points of interest, and learn what they 
are, particularly the Dunkard Church and the Burnside Bridge. This last, of 
which I can show you a picture, was one of the centers of battle; the Unions, 
under Burnside, trying repeatedly to cross the bridge under a withering fire, 
the Confederates, on the heights beyond, defending it with gallant fighting. 
To the automobilist this bridge has a peculiar interest. On the left side, as you 
approach, is a monument, simple and plain, on which is the inscription 


Erected By 
Lieut. Col. Albert A. Pope 
As a Memorial of His 
Dead Comrades. 


On the other side of the monument is a short account of the fight and of 
the two hundred and fourteen men killed on the bridge. Lieutenant-colonel 
Albert A. Pope is the founder and present head of the great Pope Manufacturing 
Company, which makes the Pope-Toledo, Pope-Waverly, Pope-Hartford and 
Pope-Tribune automobiles and Columbia bicycles. Colonel Pope is also the 
founder of the good roads movement in America. Why, this being so, the 
approach to the Burnside Bridge should be a particularly atrocious specimen of 
bad road, only the aphorism “Shoemakers’ children are never shod” can explain, 
although I presume there is no legal or moral reason why Colonel Pope should 
help the Government improve its own park! Iam glad I was able to get a picture 
of his monument, the bridge where he fought and the car he makes, all together. 
I wonder if his wildest dream, when he was fighting, ever considered such a 
picture as a possibility ? 

But I am delaying. From Sharpsburg to Shepardstown is a bad four 
miles; from Shepardstown to Harpers Ferry via Halltown is all the heart could 
desire. And Harpers Ferry — beautiful, imposing Harpers Ferry, with its 
little, old, sleepy, dead town, its beautiful scenery, its memories, its monument 


to old John Brown— what can I say of it except that not to have seen it is to. 


have missed something worth while. Not even the Berkshires in the East can 
compete with it to those who learn to love its beauty. 
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WHERE JOHN BROWN MARCHED , HARPERS FERRY, WEST VIRGINIA 
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But my space is giving out, and, I am afraid, your patience also. Go home 
by way of Jefferson, through Weverton and Knoxville, and strike Frederick 
again, if you want smooth running — if you don’t mind bad roads, go through 
Virginia by way of Leesburg, but blame me not if you wish you hadn’t. The 
roads are pretty poor, and fhe scenery is all that redeems the trip. Mean- 
while, don’t worry that you have seen not half enough — Harpers Ferry, Heaven 
be thanked, cannot run away, and its beautiful scenery must remain unspoiled 
by man, for lack of object to desecrate it. I have been there six times, and, 
the Fates permitting, I expect to go again. 


THE NEW BATTLE OF JENA 


HIRTY years ago the utilization of coal-tar was little known in 

Germany. Now our German competitors lead the world in prod- 

ucts made from coal-tar imported from England. Our aniline 

dye trade has almost disappeared. Patient scientific work and 
laboratory research have given it to Germany. The four chief aniline dye 
companies in the Fatherland make £4,000,000 profit a year. The industry 
which chemical science has thus built up is maintained by science and research, 
and is now so firmly established that its position is almost impregnable. The 
melancholy story of how the indifference of our manufacturers lost us the trade 
is well known. 

It is one object lesson, but there are others. No better example of how 
science helps industry could be cited than the case of Jena and its glass-making. 
Twenty years ago Germany imported lenses and glass for scientific purposes, 
chiefly from England and France. Jena was known to the world as the scene 
of a famous battle, and as the seat of a university. Since then there has been 
a new battle of Jena, the result of which is that the historic town has conquered 
the world — for glass-making. The world, and more particularly the world 
of science, has benefited from the new victory, as optical microscopic work, 
and scientific investigations requiring the finest lenses could not be so well 
carried on without Jena. The recent eclipse of the sun was witnessed by the 
astronomers chiefly through lenses made at Jena. 

How the new battle of Jena was won is one of the most fascinating chapters 
in modern science. The campaign-began with a peaceful and industrious pro- 
fessor. He was a typical German scientist. He had no thought of founding 
a new industry when he began, and had never any desire for gain. As pro- 
fessor of mathematics, astronomy and natural science at Jena University, 
Professor Abbe was interested for his purposes in the improvement of lenses. 
Lens making had not reached a scientific footing; it was more of a craft, depend- 
ing on the experience and skill of individual craftsmen. The professor wanted 
better and surer lenses— which would be more exact in refraction and deflection 
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—and he set about finding out how they could be made. He began in 1881, 
taking as his partner Dr. Schott of Witten, who, besides being a brother scien- 
tist, had a practical knowledge of glass making. 

The experiments and research work were carried on at the small glass works. 
of Carl Zeiss of Jena. It involved extensive chemical analyses and laboratory 
experiments, trials with a hundred kinds of new raw materials, new methods of 
treatment, testing, etc. The vast amount of this work only gave negative results, 
but the scientists kept on bravely. They were not discouraged until after two 
years all their funds were exhausted, just when they were beginning to see results. 

Then something happened which is inconceivable in England. The 
Prussian Government, recognizing the scientific and industrial value of the 
work which the scientists had in hand, subsidized them for two years. Help was 
not necessary after that time, as the first fruits of four years’ industry were being 
reaped, and the Jena lenses were on the market. Lenses for all sorts of scien- 
tific purposes were being turned out on the new methods. The Carl Zeiss works 
were divided into two departments, one for making the glass and lenses used 
for optical purposes, for prisms, thermometers, microscopes, telescopes, etc., 
the other for making the finest qualities of glassware. In both factories the 
work of investigation was carried on. Now the lens factory employs more than 
twenty scientists, constantly undertaking new researches in the hope of discover- 
ing improvements. The glass works have also a staff of trained experts. 

Professor Abbe had no thought of founding a new national industry or of 
reaping the profits of his discoveries. He became the chief owner of the Carl 
Zeiss works, and the business was very profitable; but he transferred his interest 
to the Carl Zeiss Stiftung, or institution — his own creation — which is now 
practically under public control. It owns a controlling interest in the lens 
works and a half-share in the glass factory. The Stiftung looks after the wel- 
fare of the workers, makes provision for profit-sharing, for pensions, sick allow- 
ances, etc. It devotes large sums to educational purposes and to scientific 
research. Professor Abbe and the other directors draw their salaries only, and 
it is a condition that a director’s salary must be not more than ten times the pay 
of an ordinary. workman. The State— Grand Duchy of Saxe-Weimar — 
inspects the Stiftung as if it were one of its own institutions for “‘workmen’s 
welfare.” 

The employees work eight hours a day, and they have two weeks’ holidays 
a year. They send delegates to the meetings of the Stiftung, and have a voice 
in the management of the works. The Jena glass works are practically 
a cooperate undertaking. Its position as an industrial enterprise has been 
rendered impregnable. 

Professor Abbe, it will be seen, combined science and philanthropy. He 
worked for progress alone. His discoveries have- not been patented, and the 
scientific and mathematical results which he has obtained have been given 
to the world. His improvements in lenses have benefited mankind by adding 
to our knowledge in bacteriology and other departments of practical science. 
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An imperial institution which helped Professor Abbe to test his valuable 
lenses was the Reichsanstalt. It is situated in Charlottenburg, not far from the 
celebrated technical college. It was one of the institutions visited by the Brit- 
ish municipal committee on the occasion of their recent tour, and it is doubtful 
whether any of the members appreciated its importance. It is an institution 
in which there is little to be seen by the visitor, but where great work is done. 
The Reichsanstalt, or the Imperial Physical and Technical Institute, is a col- 
lege without pupils. It is a college of professors — about a hundred of them — 
and its purpose is to investigate the most difficult scientific problems, and to 
establish exact mathematical tests for all kinds of material. 

The technical departments show how the scientific results can be adapted 
in advanced mechanics. The institute investigates all problems connected 
with light, heat, cold, electricity, magnetism, etc., which it measures, weighs, 
etc. It establishes tests in purity in all sorts of metals — gold, silver, copper, 
iridium, platinum, etc. It tests steel, glass and all other materials, and fixes the 
correct standards for barometers and thermometers. It does everything which 
is done at Kew and Kensington, and a great deal more. 

The Reichsanstalt was founded by Von Siemens and Von Helmholtz. The 
former presented the site. The first cost of the building was about £200,000, 
and was paid by the Imperial Government. While primarily a scientific insti- 
tution, the Reichsanstalt also helps, directly or indirectly, all industries where 
high technical skill is required.— London Chronicle. 


L. F. BREHMER A SUMMER LANDSCAPE 
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ADAWEMAUN < 
< FROM THE “ LEGEND OF THE RED RosE MAIDEN” 
> AGNES LOCKHART HUGHES < 
7, (Photographs by F. A. Rinehart) N 
Ny Adawemaun, in her wigwam, sat beside the open door, q 
¥¢ Weaving rushes, where the sunshine streaked with gold the mossy floor. ‘N 
N Fairest of Ojibway maidens, belle of all the camp was she; Y 
% — And her heart was singing blithely, with the song-birds in the tree. K 
q Then there came unto the wigwam one whose fame dwelt far and near: d 
b Amich — of the brave Algonquins — he who dreamed no thought of fear. q 
“4 Here, by Adawemaun’s father, he was feasted day by day; Ny 
N ’Til three suns had set in splendor, and three moons had paled away. 4 
Y Down the forest paths they wandered, plighting vows of fondest love; q 
‘ And the stars came blinking softly through the purpling skies above. b 
b “ Adawemaun — come, ah, fairest! come, my queen, my love, my life, < 
% To my tribe o’er yonder river; I will take thee as my wife.” 5 
S ‘“‘No, dear Amich, I would test thee. Come thou here one year from now; q 
¥% — Then, if thou dost love as truly, I will keep my plighted vow.” N 
gi 
Silent faded night’s fair crescent, and the stars died one by one; < 
< As again before her wigwam Adawemaun wove and spun. 
b Many suitors sought the maiden, as her wampum beads she strung, q 
74 ~ But the name of “Amich,” only, through her being softly sung. S 
‘Xs So the summer days sped swiftly, and the autumn, clad in red, ye 
b Spread her mantle o’er the petals that lay scattered, sere and dead. XN 
”q Then Queen Winter, robed in ermine, through the forest crept in fear, y 
d Dropping all her pearls behind her as the laughing spring drew near. q 
% “He will come — my love — my Amich, with the roses born in June. . 
S Ah! the brook is sweetly singing, with my heart, its merry tune.” q 
¥ Down the scented aisles she wandered, through the twilight mists of gray, N 
N And her eyes, like jeweled starbreaks, lit the gloom of parting day. 4 
bd “ Adawemaun — fair Ojibway — I am waiting here for thee; q 
< Come — and keep thy tryst, beloved, keep thy plighted troth with me.” b 
b “T am here, my love, my Amich, happy now forevermore. q 
74 _ Ah, no sun has lit my wigwam since you left its open door!” Ny 
‘N “Truly, Adawemaun, starlight, I will flood thy life with love, 4 
b ?Til it shall outrival, dearest, all the glittering lights above. N 
K To my tribe, oh come, beloved, they will gladly welcome thee. , 
Thou, Ojibway; I, Algonquin, —they will honor thee and me!” < 
q “Yes, dear Amich, I will wed thee, ere the new-born harvest moon S 
ss _— Dips her jeweled, star-kissed crescent in Desbarat’s fair lagoon. +A 
B There, beside the falling waters, I will meet thee, sweetheart mine, N 
q Where the brook sings, oh, so softly! and the fragrant roses twine.” Vy 
b So they walked, where shadowy branches clasped their hands high overhead, q 
q And the stealthy Wagoose followed, hearkening what the lovers said. b 
S He, the sorcerer, crafty, wicked, Adawemaun long had spurned; % 
q And the Ojibway, with hatred, for revenge on Amich burned. S 
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R Fleet of foot he hastened forward to Dacotah’s chieftain bold; Ye 
, Then, in strange and hurried whispers, quick the lovers’ plans he told. N 
< Light of heart the brave Algonquin towards Desbarat’s river hied; , 
» But Dacotah warriors seized him ere the flush of sunset died. < . 
4 
‘ Adawemaun, lonely, waited where the foaming rapids fell, “A « 
Me ’Til three crimson sunsets faded, and three moons lit up the dell. NN 
K Here for Amich long she waited, but her waiting was in vain, % 
p And her heart with fear grew heavy, as she watched the daylight wane. < 
< Wagoose, in the bushes near her, heard the maiden’s anguished cry; 
b And he softly stepped beside her: ‘‘ Adawemaun weeps — ah, why ? y 
Y, Not for Amich, the unfaithful, not for him thine eyes must weep; RS 
Rn He will never come to meet thee, nor his promise to thee keep. Ye 
b I will wed thee, fairest maiden, I will take thee far away, N 
q And thy life will fill with pleasure, like a sun-kissed summer day.” > 
p “Stop! —I beg you —though you pleaded on your knees forevermore, < 
q Not unchanged would be the answer that I gave you once before. . 
b Here I'll wait my faithful lover; though it were ten years from now; “A 
Ky He will come — my heart’s love, Amich, -— come to keep his promised vow!” — XX 
< “‘Never will he keep that promise!’’ Wagoose, in a frenzy, cried. J 
» “He shall nevermore behold thee, thou shalt never be his bride!” q 
< Then he sang an incantation, waved his hands above her head. > 
b Lo! he changed the dusky maiden to a bush of roses red. q 
Yi “Thus shalt thou remain in sorrow, ’til some hand shall bruise thy bark, RY 
RK And no man shall know thee ever, ’til thy twigs show scratch or mark!” i 
4 
< Dark Dacotahs held a council, how their captive they should slay; 
p And they led the brave Algonquin to the stake at close of day. q . 
q High they piled the fagots round him; but he showed no sign of fear, iS 
b As the tribe with blazing torches, like mad demons, now drew near. Sy) 
Ye What was that ? —a thud, another — Amich, through the ring, goes free! ‘N 
¢ He had burst the thongs that bound him to the rugged hemlock-tree. 7 
p To the river rushed he madly, calling on his sweetheart’s name; q 
K But from river, tree, and hillock, back the empty echo came. y 
b Searched he then along the river, through the marshes, but in vain; q 
¢ And he sought her in the mountains, ’til his heart grew sore with pain. Ny 
‘4 
D Yet his footsteps never wavered: winter, spring, and summer waned, < . 
< Autumn kissed the golden maples, and their leaves with crimson stained. 
p Through Time’s hour-glass had drifted sands that told a year had sped; q 
< And the harvest moon was rising o’er the tree-tops bathed in red. Ny 
R Once again unto the river Amich went to mourn his love — 4A 
Y Prayed he there to Gitche Manito, called he on the stars above. NN 
< Thus he sat amidst the shadows, with his head bowed in his hands — , 
p He, the brave Algonquin warrior, bravest of the Indian bands. q 
K Loud the cataract was roaring; then it seemed to call his name N 
b As he listened — “‘Amich! Amich!” clearer from the rapids came. “a 
Z Swift he rose and looked about him, saw he no one — ah, but hark! RY 
“A a 
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Gi 
NN Adawemaun’s voice was crying, ‘“‘Amich! Amich, bruise the bark!” 

y Could it be the pine beside him, that so softly to him spoke, 

q Or the swaying, dark red willow that the Indian warriors smoke ? 

b Down he hastened to the river, where these willow trees abound; 

q But when he had reached the hollow, heard he not the slightest sound. 

S So his nimble footsteps wandered to the shadowy pine again, 

04 Where the voice grew loud and louder, while its accents rang more plain. 
q Sudden, then, as if inspired, quick his tomahawk he sped 

, At the bush beside the river, covered o’er with roses red. 

< Lo! the petals all lay scattered ’neath the harvest moon’s pale light, 

S And before him stood his sweetheart, veiled in mist of shimmering white. 
“A ‘“‘Adawemaun, loved one, starlight, ah, the waiting was not vain; 

R I have searched, and thou hast waited. Oh! we must not part again!” 


y Clasped he in his arms the maiden, close she clung unto her love, N 
K While the angels’ eyes were blinking, in the arch of blue above. 7 
5 “Whither goest thou, beloved, there will Adawemaun go. < 
% Through the dark primeval forest, o’er the mountains capped with snow. . 
Ss Lead thou on; yes, I will follow, and thy people shall be mine. q 
Me Adawemaun loves thee, Amich; and her heart is only thine!” BS 
4 
bd Down the river bank they wandered, and in Amich’s birch canoe, q 
< Soon the happy pair were speeding, o’er the laughing waves of blue. 
4 
q Adawemaun, in her wigwam, sits beside the open door, N 
RY Weaving vari-colored rushes, as she wove them years before. yj 
Y And her warrior husband, Amich, sees within his loved one’s eyes q 
$ Lights that far outshine in splendor stars that gem the moonlit skies. , j 
> So in peace the forest lovers ’neath the sun-kissed mountain dwell, q 
% Where the Indians come at even, and their strange, weird stories tell. . 
S Never weary they of telling, while the camp-fire ruddy glows, q 
sy) Of the legend of brave Amich and his fair Ojibway rose. RY 
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A PHOTO ERA TOUR IN EUROPE 
(Continued) 
COLOGNE, THE RHINE, HEIDELBERG AND STRASSBURG 
WILFRED A. FRENCH, PH. D. 

HE journey from Munich to Frankfort, a matter of six and one-half 
hours by express train, took us through the heart of Germany and 
afforded many beautiful and interesting sights. None but a com- 
mercial traveler or a person indifferent to the beauties of nature, 

would think of traversing so engaging a section of Europe in a sleeping-car. 
Few cities, even in America, can boast of such magnificent buildings as 
Frankfort and, in making comparisons, we concluded that, in this regard, 
this splendid city led Hamburg and Dresden, as well as Berlin. The 
superb new buildings of the Exchange, the Post Office, the Central Railway 
Station, the Theater, the Opera-House, the Town Hall—all won our most 
profound admiration. One of our party recalled a visit to Frankfort in 
1889, when people interested in electricity came from all parts of the globe 
to witness the most remarkable exhibition of this new power ever seen 
up to that time. We lost no time in paying our respects to the historically 
celebrated Rémer or Town Hall. The modern section, added recently and 
built in the gothic style, forms a worthy extension of the old edifice, the com- 
bined structures being called the Festsaalbau. The splendidly-decorated Fest- 
saal or Festival Hall, the Kaisersaal — containing portraits of the German 
Emperors from Charlemagne to Francis II — and the Wahlzimmer der Chur- 
jtirsten afforded us ample cause for astonishment. ‘The basement, as is usual 
in Germany, is occupied by the Rathskeller, which, here, is famous for its 
Riidesheimer wines, a circumstance our party subjected to a practical and 
satisfactory test. The superb monuments to Géthe, Schiller, Gutenberg and 
other great Germans seem to justify the reputation of Frankfort as a seat 
of learning. Astonishingly few American tourists stop in this interesting city 
and we were richly repaid for breaking the journey at this point. 
The following morning found us in the Schnellzug on the way to Cologne. 
We devoted an entire day to the wonder of gothic architecture — the cathedral, 
and assiduously improved the numerous and grateful photographic opportu- 
nities presented within and without this enchanting edifice. Where great 
poets and novelists have penned pzans of praise and exhausted their store of 
superlatives in admiration of this masterpiece of human genius, it were folly 
for an ordinary mortal to even think of attempting a description. The wonder 
is that the great tone poets, Beethoven, Wagner and Tschaikowsky, were not 
inspired to compose a symphony on so glorious a theme as this masterpiece of 
the builder’s art. Perhaps the new creative genius, Richard Strauss, when he 
shall have tired of expending his titanic musical resources upon such sensuous 
themes, as “Don Juan,” “Feuersnot” and “Salomé,” may turn gratefully to 
one so noble and exalted as ‘Der Dom zu K@éln.” In gazing upwards at the 
lofty, soaring twin-spires, their distant finials piercing the very azure, the beholder 
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gratefully remembers Emperor William I, who stimulated with word and deed 
the work of their construction. Thus to him belongs the credit of completing 
the Cologne cathedral, while history can well afford to assign the honor of a 
united Germany to Bismarck and Moltke. The illustrated-postal-card-con- 
tingent of our party complained one evening that it could not procure a picture 
of the Church of St. Ursula, remarkable chiefly for the legend of the eleven 
thousand Virgins. As I knew Cologne by heart, through repeated visits, I 
offered to secure one with my camera, while the rest might pass the time in 
the Wallraf-Richartz Museum, with its notable picture gallery, the chief magnet 
of which is Richter’s celebrated portrait of Queen Louise of Prussia. My 
proposition was eagerly accepted, but I came very near disappointing my 
friends. Armed with the proper implements of my office, a 5x7 Folding 
Kodak and a compact aluminum tripod, I entered the sanctuary and coura- 
geously ascended the winding stairway into the choir-loft. I then coolly ad- 
justed the camera, placed it on the stone ledge overlooking the nave and, press- 
ing the bulb — contemplating an exposure of two and one-half minutes — 
stepped back, silently counting the passing seconds. During these brief and 
exceedingly rapid preparations I had not observed two women busily at work 
cleaning the floor of the enclosure. One of them remarked that it was strictly 
forbidden for unauthorized persons, like me, to enter. I paid no heed, think- 
ing thereby to be discreet; ‘Eight, nine, ten’? — my thoughts ran busily. “If 
you do not go away, I shall notify the priest!’”’ angrily called out the artist of 
the mop. How soothing; how comforting! ‘‘ Eighteen, nineteen, twenty.” I 
replied in low and measured accents. The officious menial stopped in her 
work, arose and vanished. “Fifty-one, fifty-two” — and a pale-faced, angry- 
looking man, an ecclesiastic, appeared at the head of the stairs and drew near, 
sternly demanding to know by what right I had sneaked into the choir-loft and 
what my business was. I bowed and smilingly pointed to the camera, inaudibly 
measuring seconds the while. He glared at me fiercely, then made a rush for 
the camera silently doing its work on the ledge. I quickly interposed and 
explained to the irate ecclesiastic my desire to take with me to America a memento 
of his celebrated church. I was sparring for time. The pastor, quite exas- 
perated, pointed out that for certain reasons he had stopped picture-taking in 
his church. I urged, in tones meant to be soothing, that I was strictly an ama- 
teur and not a sordid professional. In vain I pleaded. He side-stepped and 
executed a dexterous movement with the intention of seizing the camera, which 
had reeled off, as I quickly estimated, one hundred and forty seconds. I dashed 
forward and, quickly grasping the box, pressed the bulb, thus saving the expo- 
sure. With simulated nonchalance, but inwardly all excitement, I closed the 
trusty kodak, remarking in a mournful tone that it was a shame to deprive a 
lover of beautiful church-architecture, like myself, of an opportunity to carry 
back to distant Massachusetts a picture of the Church of St. Ursula. “Be off 
and never return here again!’’ was the unsympathetic response, and with this 
I was unceremoniously hustled down the dark and narrow stair, across the ves- 
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tibule and out into the open. Fearing more serious consequences, I hurried 
away with my prize, which, fortunately, was registered as the last exposure 
of the cartridge. Stepping into a neighboring restaurant, I quickly removed 
the exposed roll of film and replaced it with a fresh one. I was now prepared 
to face any possible trouble from the local authorities; but nothing happened. 
I afterwards sent a finished print of the highly successful negative to my offi- 
cious friend in Cologne. How much would I not have given to watch the 
expression of surprise pictured in his face! We took our last look at the Cathe- 
dral that afternoon, marveling at the harmonious proportions of the nave and 
transept and lingering long on the glorious stained-glass windows, which the 
rays of the setting sun had transformed into visions of surpassing splendor. 
That evening, our last in Cologne, will be long remembered by the musical 
enthusiasts of our group. They had the good fortune to attend one of the 
famous concerts given in the historic Giirzenich-Saal, the piéce de résistance 
being Beethoven’s “‘Eroica”” symphony and the conductor Fritz Steinbach. 
This truly great musician, formerly the director of the distinguished orchestra 
of the Duke of Meiningen, and now leader of the even more renowned Giir- 
zenich orchestra, gave a splendid and impressive interpretation of the great 
symphony, the one hundred and three men in the band playing like one brilliant 
virtuoso — an inspiring performance, indeed, and a fitting preparation for our 
visit to the master’s birthplace the following morning. 

Our brief stay in Bonn, celebrated for its university and for being the birth- 
place of Beethoven, was marked by an incident peculiar to camerists ‘who 
will not be denied.” We found the quaint and remarkably well-preserved 
Beethoven House, with its large and valuable collection of souvenirs of the im- 
mortal symphonist, of absorbing interest. The photographs of the historic land- 
mark, for sale only by the custodian, were singularly mediocre, which prompted 
our enthusiasts to make their own. To this proceeding the old keeper was, 
however, strenuously opposed, as it was “gesetzlich verboten.” Attempts to 
secure this privilege by means of a douceur, failed to move the loyal guardian 
of the premises. Extremely disappointed we took our leave. Requesting my 
friends to see the remaining sights of the town and then meet me at the steam- 
boat-landing, ready to take our projected journey up the Rhine, I excused 
myself on the plea of a special photographic mission and disappeared around 
the nearest corner. Acting upon the result of my observations in the court-yard 
of the Beethoven House, I searched and soon found the dwelling-house, from 
a window of the second story of which I was able to obtain the coveted view, 
although much too elevated to yield the best result. The outlook from the 
window of the ground floor was shut off by the high stone wall surrounding 
the court of the Beethoven House. Having taken my bearings, I went out and 
procured ten feet of rubber tubing which I attached to the pneumatic release 
operating the shutter of my camera. Setting the shutter for a one-second 
exposure, I lowered the camera to the top of the wall by means of a long cord, 
and with a pole managed to fix it in proper position. An opera-glass, kindly 
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WILFRED A, FRENCH BEETHOVEN’S BIRTHPLACE, BONN 


loaned me by the obliging occupant of the room — singularly enough, one of 
the most eminent musicians in Bonn — enabled me to examine the view in 
the finder. This indicated an excessive amount of sky; so I drew up the camera 
and lowered the front-board sufficiently. Once more the camera descended 
and, after being pulled and pushed into position, was ready for action. A 
pressure of the bulb and my object was accomplished. Just then the cus- 
todian, who was emerging from the house, caught sight of the little black pirate 
on top of the wall and at a glance took in the situation. It is surprising how 
easily these staid and phlegmatic Germans lose their temper, and over the 
merest trifles, too. Shaking his fist at me, the old keeper ran to stop the impend- 
ing sacrilege, but the moment he reached the spot directly beneath me, he saw 
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the offending camera gently rise and soar away, as if endowed with wings, 
never dreaming that its ascent was effected by ordinary means. His rage gave 
way to wonder and amazement and, shaking his head doubtfully, he retired. 

Reassembled at the steamboat-landing, we boarded the ‘‘Niederwald,” 
which had left Cologne two hours before, and steamed up the Rhine, bound 
to Mayence. The sky was overcast and a drizzling rain began to descend, 
which cast a gloom over our camerists, who had been anticipating a glorious 
harvest, for between Bonn and Coblenz Father Rhine keeps his rarest treasures, 
most accessible to our cameras as we had planned. The rising mist, combining 
with the dense smoke emitted by river steamers and railway locomotives, and 
nearly obscuring the precious and eagerly-anticipated. views, formed a serious 
obstacle to successful picture-taking. Yet, equipped, as some of us were, with 
highly efficient apparatus, and profiting by occasional intervals of brightness, 
we succeeded in capturing a number of promising pictures. All were on 
the alert, drinking in the ravishing scenes of beauty — castle, ruin, vineyard, 
hamlet, as each, famed in story and song, passed in rapid review. It was an 
ever-changing, kaleidoscopic panorama, calling us first to one side and then 
quickly to the other side of the steamer, until our brains fairly reeled and our 
necks stiffened and ached. On the whole the trip was full of exciting interest 
and keenly enjoyed by all. We reached Mayence late in the evening, remained 
over night and were off to Heidelberg the following morning. En route we 
admired the beautiful hills of the Odenwald stretching for miles along our left. 

In spite of the raptures of Géthe, Heine, Scheffel and other great poets, 
we felt that none of them had done justice to the serene and picturesque beauty 
of Heidelberg and the Neckar, as viewed from the glorious Old Castle. In 
strolling along the silent paths of the wood, which so lovingly enfolds the roman- 
tic Palatine ruin, we listened in ecstasy to the song of the nightingale and the 
amsel, imagining ourselves in some fairy forest. The soul soared aloft and away, 
from things material, and seemed transported on the wings of peace into the 
realms of eternal bliss. — The next day, at the first blush of the morning, we 
made straightway for the Schloss, determined to bag as many as possible of its 
innumerable and ravishing beauties. We had a photographic feast of rare 
delight, favored, as we were, with perfect weather. We caught glimpses, too, 
of German student-life, the genuine sort, and got a good, wholesome taste of 
Alt-Heidelberg. But away to Strassburg! 

In pursuance to a promise made to a fellow-passenger of the ‘“ Pennsyl- 
vania’’ — en route from New York to Hamburg — we halted at Karlsruhe. 
It proved to be true German hospitality. Apprised by telegraph of our coming, 
Herr S. had generously procured seats for all the members of our party at the 
regular symphony concert in the Conzert-saal that evening. Thus, after a 
famous dinner, in which Hasenbraten and Klésse shared equally in a conspicu- 
ous gastronomic triumph — oh, the memory of that repast !— we reveled in a 
feast of harmony and song, prepared by that giant among musical conductors, 
Felix Mottl. The assisting artist was Ernestine Schumann-Heink. Through 
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WILFRED A. FRENCH LEAVING THE BLACK FOREST 


the courtesy of our host, Herr S., we were permitted to visit the establishment 
of Oscar Suck, photographer to H. H. the Duke of Baden. Favored by his 
official position, Herr Suck counts among his patrons H. H. the duke, a fine- -4 
looking old gentleman and, perhaps, the most popular sovereign in Europe — 

not excepting even the king of Sweden and King Edward VII —and every . 

member of his family, also the dignitaries of the realm and most of those high 

in aristocratic circles, for Karlsruhe is preeminently a city of the aristocracy. 

Sane, sound and solid — succinctly expresses the quality of Oscar Suck’s work. 

It is also distinguished by a quiet, refined character and never inclines towards 

the sensational. During the course of conversation we mentioned our extreme 

satisfaction with the musical conditions of Karlsruhe, which prompted Herr 

Suck to suggest, that we remain over one train and attend a performance of 
Haydn’s ‘‘Creation”’ by their great chorus of three hundred voices in the Fest- 
halle, with Felix Weingartner, conductor. We were familiar with this distin- 
guished musician’s incisive and illuminating interpretations of great orchestral 
works, having seen him conduct the Royal Orchestra in Berlin only a few weeks 
before. ‘To be present when he was leading a performance of a great oratorio, 
amid conditions singularly advantageous, was an opportunity not to be missed. 

Needless to state, we were in attendance. The affair was conspicuously brilliant | 
and successful, and the memory of it became another link in the golden chain 


of our artistic experiences. 
Strassburg, with its wonderful Minster, its ancient and curiously-frescoed | 
houses, the quaint Alsatian costumes and the traditional and tender-hearted « 


stork, presented new and pleasing sensations. The Cathedral, enjoying a 
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picturesqueness all its own, exerted a powerful spell, and we found it difficult, 
even when warned by approaching darkness, to break away from its fascinating 
influence. A view from its lofty spire revealed an extensive panorama. To 
the North and West the Vosges Mountains; to the South, in the extreme dis- 
tance, the Jura Range, and to the East the neighboring Black Forest. Through 
this picturesque region we were soon to pass on our way to Switzerland. The 
following morning the large square, in front of our hotel, presented a novel and 
animated appearance. It was market-day, and hundreds of peasant women, 
attired in the unique, national costume of Alsace, were busy disposing of the 
agricultural products, which they had raised and had brought to town in carts 
drawn by large and powerful Danes. Unfortunately it was raining. Provided 
with umbrellas, instead of cameras, we emerged and mingled with the crowd. 
The mist, caused by recent, heavy rains, somewhat obscured the view as we 
moved through the famous Black Forest; but the hills, farms, castle-ruins and 
other features of this delightful district, which lay within a mile from the rail- 
way, could easily be seen and enjoyed. Our route from Strassburg to Basel, 
admittedly circuitous but purposely extended, lay through Appenweyer — 
across the Rhine — Offenburg, Hornberg — below and spread out like a map 
before us — Villingen, Waldshut and Siackingen, taking us over the cog-rail- 
way, through the denser and more elevated portions of the Schwarzwald, reveal- 
ing scenery of a wild and strikingly beautiful character. Through the courtesy 
of the conductor — bribes, pseudo tips, are legally prohibited on German rail- 
ways — two of us camerists secured seats in the last carriage, from the rear 
platform of which we exercised successfully our photographic prerogative. 


THE END OF THE DAY 
ISABELLA HOWE FISKE 


Fair is the elm-tree always, 
Yet is its beauty best 
When wonderfully outlined 
Against a winter west. 


Nor do we know another 
In his ideal whole, 
Until a brilliant sunset 


Tlluminates his soul. 
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AN EASTER SONG 


AGNES_LOCKHART HUGHES 


Lent, in the garden, was over, 
And down through the scented aisles 
Crowded the sweet Spring blossoms, 
Arrayed in their Easter styles. 


A choir of feathered songsters 
Trilled a hymn from the silver birch; 
And the bluebells tinkled a merry chime, 
Calling the flowers to church. 


In purple, white, and yellow silk 
The crocus maids were gay; 

But when Miss Hyacinth appeared, 
All eves were turned her way. 


- The daffodil, in cloth of gold, 
With narcissus in white, 
Bewildered little snowdrop, 
’Til she paled in sheerest fright. 


The rustling leaves had opened 
Bright parasols of green; 


While violets gazed with wide blue eves, 


In wonder, at the scene. 


Then down the aisle a lily came, 
And sweet her rosary told; 


As reverently she touched the pearls 


And kissed the cross of gold. 


A clover that beneath the fence 
Had peeped, to see the style, 


Hied quickly to her meadow home, 


The grasses to beguile. 


When asked, ‘‘ What Easter fashions 


In bonnets did they wear?” 


She said, ‘‘They all wore diamond dew, 


With sunbeams in their hair!”’ 
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EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT 


“Sweet April! Many a thought 
Is wedded unto thee, as hearts are wed.” 


— LONGFELLOwW. 


“The groves were God’s first temples. Ere man learned 
To hew the shaft, and lay the architrave, 
And spread the roof above them — ere he framed 
The lofty vault, to gather and roll back 
The sound of anthems; in the darkling wood, 
Amidst the cool and silence, he knelt down 
And offered to the Mightiest solemn thanks 
And supplication. For his simple heart 
Might not resist the sacred influences 
Which, from the stilly twilight of the place, 
And from the gray old trunks that high in heaven 
Mingled their mossy boughs, and from the sound 
Of the invisible breath that swayed at once 
All their green tops, stole over him, and bowed 
His spirit with the thought of boundless power 
And inaccessible majesty. Ah, why 
Should we, in the world’s riper years, neglect 
God’s ancient sanctuaries, and adore 
Only among the crowd, and under roofs 
That our frail hands have raised? Let me, at least, 
Here, in the shadow of this aged wood, 
Offer one hymn — thrice happy if it find 
Acceptance in His ear.” . 

— WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT. 


APRIL. EASTER TIDE 


ITH the approach of spring, the camera enthusiast, whether young or 
old, can find much pleasure and interest in nature study, and in picture 


making. The birds, the trees, the flowers, are all waking into new 
life; and, even though one has only a general appreciation of these living things, 
one can enjoy them more with a camera than without. For, the great pur- 
pose and benefit to be derived from all picture study is to open one’s eyes to 
the beauties of life and nature on every side — beauties which a trained artist 
can easily discover, but which an ordinary person might miss. Many aman 
and woman, after seeing Rembrandt’s love for beautiful contrasts of light 
and shade, in his pictures, will all their lives notice, admire, and enjoy more the 
exquisite effects of light and shade, in the most ordinary things and places. It 
may take you some time to come to a full appreciation of this, in art and 
nature; though, during this month, the opening springtime, has it printed off on 
every hillside in illuminated text of leaf and flower. But when, at last, you 
have it, you will be possessed of one of the loftiest and most ennobling a 
pleasures that life can give. 
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CAMERA EDUCATIVE 


and truest way. A thorough knowledge of photography induces a knowl- 

edge alsoof connected lines in scientific and art studies. It is almost 
inconceivable that a person who has the intelligence and taste for camera work 
and picture making should not also be a person with a mind receptive to these 
higher influences, which lead to a wider range of knowledge and give a breadth 
of outlook to the photographer that is uplifting and inspiring. If it only serves 
to lure him out into the woods and fields during this early spring, it will have 
accomplished much, since it will open up to him a world of living symbolism 
full of spiritual significance, much of which may be felt, even if not intellectually 
analyzed. 


[: this sense and from this standpoint, the camera is educative in the broadest 


THE PHOTO-ERA AND AUTO-ERA 
(): all the “fads”? which have seized upon and engrossed the minds of 


men in civilized lands during the past few years, there is perhaps none 

which has had so much to commend it and which has served such a 
truly useful and valuable purpose as the auto-car. In fact, the use of the auto 
has become so widespread, has gained such a permanent hold upon the 
interest of the public, and is productive of such real and substantial benefits 
that it has taken its place among the things that have come to stay. The rela- 
tion between the auto-car and the camera is very close and intimate. “Did 
you see that beautiful landscape picture?” said the chauffeur, whirling along 
at a mile in half a minute clip. ‘Which one?” gasped the passenger, strug- 
gling to get his breath. As any one can discover who travels in an auto, there 
are pictures to burn in auto-touring. Equipped with a camera, one finds the 
pleasures of travel in this way doubled, and one discovers a hundred new beau- 
ties and wonders that might otherwise be lost. Recognizing this fact, and be- 
lieving, as we do, that the auto-car and photography should be wedded together 
as dignified and useful aids to healthful recreation and profit, we have estab- 
lished a new department in the PHoto-ERA, devoted to the “Auto-Era.” It 
is hardly necessary to point out to the autoist that the benefits to be derived 
by him, from the use of the camera, are manifold. Photography is one of the 
most innocent and inexpensive of all forms of recreation. It requires prac- 
tically no capital, and no special or technical education; it is, therefore, within 
the reach of all. The happiness and pleasure to be derived from picture making, 
on an auto tour, recording experiences exquisite or amusing, as the case may 
be, is practically without limit. The widespread use of the camera by auto- 
ists will do more to cultivate a love of nature and art among them than all 
other agencies and influences combined. The PHoTo-ERA and the “Auto- 
Era” are — 


“Two souls with but a single thought, 
Two hearts that beat as one.” 
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NATIONAL ACADEMY 


v i NHE National Academy of Design and the Society of American Artists 
of New York have declared for a union, at last, by a formal vote of both 
bodies. When the report is finally adopted, the members of the society 

who are not already in the Academy will become associates, the number of 
which shall be unlimited, while the number of academicians shall be limited 
to 125 painters, 25 sculptors, and 25 architects or engravers. Then, at the first 
election of the enlarged Academy, 30 academicians are to be elected, and 
not more than 1o annually thereafter until the limit is reached. Prizes that 
have been given to the society will be transferred to the new organization where 
possible. The name of the Academy is to be preserved as the title of the union, 
and the Society of American Artists will continue as a body within the Academy. 
The American Art New's declares this merger to be the most significant and 
portentous event in the American art world since the formation of the Society 
of American Artists in 1878, which was the beginning of what may be called 
the American Renaissance. It would seem, now that the old Academy and 
the younger Society are soon to become one body, that there is, at last, after 
many weary years of waiting and effort, a definite prospect of an annual salon, 
worthy of the name, in New York, which will represent the art of the country, 
its present condition and its prospects, as it should be represented. It 
will give to the artists and the art public the first opportunity under broad and 
progressive management to display their output of each successive year, 
and to the latter, also, an opportunity to study this output displayed, in a sane and 
comprehensive manner. While we welcome this union of forces as furnishing 
a needed impetus to the cause of American art and artists, we cannot resist the 
feeling that the addition of the word photographer to those eligible for the honors 
of the Academy would have honored them and would have strengthened the 
influence of the Academy, with those who are honestly looking for the manifesta- 
tion of art in any form. American photography, to-day, is showing art in a 
greater degree than one may find in most contemporary exhibitions of paintings; 
and while we do not claim for our medium an equality with painting in the 
matter of artistic expression, we do insist that photography is being exploited, 
of late years, more intelligently as a mode of real art expression than some 
of the older mediums. There are many photographs hung in our exhibitions 
to-day that represent real art — genuine, vital, personal art. Though still an 
undeveloped medium compared with painting, and though fettered with tech- 
nical difficulties, when photography goes back to the fundamental laws of art, 
recognizes design and instils life into a picture by enhancing the blacks and 
vitalizing the lights into soft gradations of light and shade, the man who does 
this is an artist, though his recognition, as such, may be delayed. 
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THE ROUND ROBIN GUILD 


Conducted by Elizabeth Flint Wade. 
and the beginner. 


Specially designed for the amateur photographer 
Membership may be obtained by sending name 


and address to the PHoto ERA. 


K. THEODOR KRANTZ 


“Whan that Aprille with his schow’res swoote, 
The drought of March hath pierced to the 
roote, 
Thanne longen folk to go on pilgrimage, 
And palmer’s for to seeken straunge strondes.”’ 


Chaucer was right. When April comes, 
then do folk “‘longen to go on pilgrimage.” 
The activity of Nature as, awakening 
from her long sleep, she rouses all her 
children of wood and field, stimulates we 
mortals, too, and one feels in the blood the 
wanderlust, and longs to be up and out and 
doing. 

Few of us are “‘palmers” with the time 
or money to ‘‘seeken straunge strondes,”’ 
but we can certainly steal a day now and 
then and become a ‘‘one-day wanderer”’; 
so let us, whenever possible, seize the 
opportunity to slip away to the fields and 
woods. More and more we are finding 
out that open air is one of the best medi- 
cines. I am not sure but that we owe to 


the amateur much of the illustrating of 
this theory, for the enthusiastic follower 
of photography stays not for wind or rain 


FIRST PRIZE 


or snow when in pursuit of some coveted 
subject, and is seldom ill. 

April is an ideal month for out-of-door 
camera work while the trees and shrubs 
wear their first misty covering and 
boughs stand outlined against the clear 
soft blue of the sky — the April sky that 
poets love — and fleecy clouds drift 
slowly across. 

It is the best time of year for ‘wood 
interiors,” and with proper dress and 
waterproof foot covering one may wander 
at will over bog and bush, through swamp 
and marsh, and find the “‘year at the 
spring” the best time of all the round cycle. 


TONING PRINTS WITH URANIUM 

For many subjects a reddish brown 
print is decidedly artistic, and where one 
is not familiar with the carbon process 
he can find a satisfactory process in the 
toning of his prints with uranium. 
Platinotypes, gaslight papers the 
silver papers may all be toned to a beau- 

tiful color with uranium. 
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The following formula is for the solu- 
tions required in the toning of platinotype 
and bromide prints: — 


Solution No. 1. 
Nitrate of uranium............. 4 
Glacial acetic acid.............. 
Water (filtered)................ 5 


Solution No. 2. 
Ferricyanide of potassium........ 4“ 
Water * 


Solution No. 3. 
Sulphocyanide of ammonium.... . a 


Uranium is an intensifier and therefore 
platinotype prints which are to be toned 
with it must be underprinted, or if fully 
printed, must be underdeveloped. They 
must be well washed before toning to 
free them from all traces of developer 
and the acid used in the clearing bath. 

To tone take 4 drachm of- Solution 
No. 1, 4 drachm of No. 2, and add to it 
6 oz. of water. In a glass graduate or 
in a porcelain dish put 4 drachm of No. 3. 
If the print has been dried, soak it in 
water till limp, lay it face up in a porce- 
lain tray and flood with the solution; 
and when the print is thoroughly satu- 
rated, drain off the liquid into the dish 
containing the 4 drachm of No. 3, and 
pour the combined solution over the 
print again. Almost immediately the 
print will begin to turn a warm rich 
brown, and the longer it remains in the 
solution the richer red will be the tone. 
Remove from the toning bath, and place 
in an acid bath made of 1 oz. of hydro- 
chloric acid (muriatic) to 120 oz. of 
water. Leave it in this bath for ten 
minutes, then wash thoroughly and dry. 

It sometimes happens that the toning 
bath turns a muddy color very quickly; 
in such a case remove the print to a dish 
of water, and mix up another quantity 
of the toning solution. If the print is 
very much intensified, then it may be 
bleached by soaking for a few minutes 
in a solution of washing soda made of 
1 oz. of soda to 5 oz. of water. 


For gaslight papers use Solutions 1 
and 2 as directed for platinotypes, but 
omit No. 3. Gaslight prints should be 
undertimed, and slightly underdeveloped. 
When the desired tone is reached, clear 
in the acid bath, wash and dry. 

To obtain sepia tones on the black or 
gray platinotype paper the paper is first 
developed, cleared in the acid bath, then 
toned in a solution made up as follows: — 

Take 10 grains each of uranium 
nitrate, potassium ferricyanide, and sul- 
phite of soda; 5 drachms of glacial 
acetic acid, and 10 oz. of water. Tone 
in this bath until a rich warm sepia is 
obtained, clear again in the acid bath, 
wash and dry. 

Some very beautiful effects are secured 
by this method of toning and intensifying 
with uranium. 


COMBINATION PRINTING 


DovuBLE or combination printing is the 
printing from two or more negatives on 
the same sheet of paper. The apparatus 
necessary is a large printing frame 
fitted with a clear glass, plenty of black 
needle paper — that in which sensitive 
plates are wrapped will be just the thing 
—a cake of ‘‘Gihon’s opaque or Strauss’ 
marl”; ‘‘cut-outs”’ in circles, half circles, 
squares, ovals and rectangles, and some 
strong adhesive strips. 

Select the negatives and group them 
in the way in which they are to appear 
when the picture is finished. Take a 
sheet of plain paper the size of the sen- 
sitive paper to be used and make on it a 
diagram of the arrangement, in a re- 
versed position of the pictures. This is 
the guide for the printing. Lay the 
diagram on the table and place over it 
the printing frame. Take the first nega- 
tive from which a print is to be made 
and attach the cut-out to the glass side 
by means of adhesive strips. Lay it on 
the glass of the printing frame in the 
place indicated by the diagram, cover 
all the clear glass with needle paper, 
adjust the sensitive paper in the frame, 
close and print. A printing frame which 
has the back opening with double hinges 
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W.H. PORTERFIELD 


is the most suitable for the purpose of 
combination printing, as the negative 
must be held in place when examining 
the progress of the printing. 

When the first print is made, adjust 
the second negative, cover the sensitive 
glass with needle paper and make the 
second print, and so on until the negatives 
are all printed from, then tone and fix 
as usual. 

Printing-out paper is the only paper 
one can use with an assurance of success, 
as the printing must all be of the same 
depth to insure a good picture. The 


SECOND PRIZE 


negatives should, as far as possible, have 
the same printing quality. In printing 
where a vignetted picture would look 
better than the cut-out, use the vignetting 
glass and cover the clear glass as for 
cut-outs. 

Another way of printing from several 
pictures on the same sheet of paper is to 
arrange the cut-outs which are to be 
used on the supporting glass and keep 
each in place by means of adhesive strips. 
Paint the reverse side with Gihon’s opaque 
or the marl, very thickly, except the 
openings, which are to be left for the 
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pictures. The prints can then be made 
one after the other, care being taken to 
cover all openings with needle paper, 
save that through which a picture is 
being printed. 

Illustrations in the magazines will 
suggest artistic arrangements of pictures. 


DEVELOPING POWDERS 


DEVELOPING powders are put up by 
most of the firms who manufacture photo 
supplies. This is a most convenient 
way, as one can mix the quantity needed, 
use it, and throw it away, and avoid the 
oxidizing of solutions by the admission 
of air. These powders are specially liked 
by the tourist, who can carry a full supply 
of them and run no risk of chemicals 
being spilled in his luggage by the break- 
ing of bottles. 

Instead of buying the powders ready 
prepared, the amateur can easily make 
up his own from any favorite formula 
which he is accustomed to use in solution. 
All one has to do is to perform a small 
example in division in connection with 
his formula. If the formula calls for 
24 oz. of water, all the chemicals are 
divided by three, done up in packages 
properly labeled, and when needed for 
use they are dissolved in the required 
quantity of water, 8 oz. 

The chemicals should be wrapped in 
waxed paper, and those for each solution 
wrapped separately, placed in a small 
envelope, and on the outside marked with 
the amount of water needed for the solu- 
tion, and also the name of the developer, 
whether hydrochinon, metol, etc. 

If to be kept a long time, it is better 
to store them in a tin box, the boxes in 
which platinotype paper comes being 
better than square tin boxes, which are 
seldom tight at the seams. 

An excellent formula for hydrochinon 
powders is made as follows: for every 
thirty-grain package of hydrochinon have 
a package made up of $ oz. of granulated 
sulphite of soda, and } oz. of carbonate 
of potassium. When needed for develop- 
ment, dissolve in 8 oz. of water, putting 
in the hydrochinon first, then the package 
of sodas. If the developer works too 


rapidly, add an ounce or two more of 
water. 

Metol-hydrochinon is a favorite de- 
veloper with many amateurs, the nega- 
tives produced by it having excellent 
printing qualities. The powders are 
prepared as follows: take 15 grains each 
of metol and hydrochinon, mix well, and 
wrap in waxed paper. For each package 
of the hydrochinon have $ oz. of sulphite 
of soda crystals, and 150 grains of car- 
bonate of soda crystals made into a 
powder. To use, dissolve in 10 oz. of 
water. Enough material to make 160 
oz. of developer will cost less than a 
dollar. 

One will find developing powders a 
very convenient commodity, and if one 
has them put up after his own formula, 
decidedly cheaper than buying ready 
prepared developers. Economy is one 
of the things which the amateur must 
practice, for we all know that photography 
is a dear pleasure. 

IN ANSWER TO SEVERAL INQUIRIES 


THE ‘‘Hallotype” is a colored photo- 
graph, so called from the name of its 
inventor, Mr. J. B. Hall. The process 
consists in printing two paper positives 
from the same negative, rendering one 
transparent by the use of dammar var- 
nish, painting the other and placing the 
transparent print over the painted one 
in exact registration. The picture is 
then backed, covered with a sheet of 
glass and the edges bound together with 
passe-partout binding. Any one who can 
use a brush can paint the picture, as 
little or no skill is required, the paint 
being put on simply in washes, without 
any attempt at shading. The shading 
and detail is produced by the lines in the 
transparent picture. The print, toned 
and dried, is laid on a sheet of glass on 
which has been rubbed a little glycerine. 
It is then varnished with dammar varnish 
and left to dry. If one coat does not 
make it transparent, a second is applied. 

Another way to produce a transparent 
print is to apply the print to glass and 
remove the paper, leaving the film on 
the glass. Take a spoiled negative the 
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size of the print, clean it and polish 
with French chalk to remove any possi- 
ble trace of grease. Varnish the glass 
with a varnish made of 1 0z. of balsam 
of fir and 2 oz. of spirits of turpentine. 
As soon as the varnish begins to set, 
take the print, which must be thoroughly 
wet, blot off the moisture from the face, 
lay it face down on the glass and squee- 
gee into place, taking special care that 
no air blisters remain between the glass 
and the picture. The paper can now be 
removed by rubbing it gently with the 
fingers, moistening it with a wet sponge 
as it dries. When the paper is removed, 
varnish the film and set it away to dry 
in a place free from dust. One can now 
paint directly on the back of this picture, 
using colors which correspond to the 
objects represented. No special shading 
is needed. If water colors are used, mix 
with Chinese white to give them body, 
but oil colors work the best and give 
the most satisfactory results. 

While these pictures are certainly not 
‘‘high art,” they are often very attractive 
little souvenirs, and are very appropriate 
as name cards for a company which has 
enjoyed an outing together, and of which 
the picture perpetuates the memory. 


ROUND ROBIN GUILD COMPETITIONS 


First prize: Value $10.00. 

Second prize: Value $5.00. 

Third prize: Value $2.50. 

Prizes may be chosen by the winner, 
and will be awarded in photographic 
books or magazines published or adver- 
tised by us; in enlargements, art port- 
folios of photogravures, mounts, or other 
photographic materials adverti:ed by us; 
or, if preferred, we will send any article 
of a photographic or art nature which can 
be bought in Boston for the amount of 
the prize won. 


RULES 
Membership in THE RounD ROBIN 
GUILD, with all its benefits, among 
which the correspondence privilege prob- 
ably stands first, —is free to all, and we 
invite every photographer to become a 
member. Entrance in the monthly com- 


petitions is limited to subscribers to 
PHoTo-ERA. 


SUBJECTS FOR COMPETITION 


March. —‘ Trades.” Pictures entered 
in this competition should be illustrative 
of the various employments, such as 
blacksmithing, shoemaking, tailoring, and 
the like. Closes April 30. 

April. —“‘ Portraiture.” Closes May 31. 

May. —“ Mother and Child Pictures.” 
Closes June 30. 

June. — “Garden Scenes.” Closes 


July 31. 
AWARDS — DECORATIVE PHOTOGRAPHY 


First prize: K. Theodor Krantz, 211 
Prospect Street, South Orange, N. J. 

Second prize: W. H. Porterfield, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

Third prize: Grace E. Mounts, Mor- 
row, Ohio. 

Fourth prize: George G. McLean, 
Carpinteria, Cal. 

Honorable Mention: F. S. Andrus, F. 
E. Bronson, Thomas M. Burrell, Mrs. R. 
Campbell, L. S. Clough, Fred. Farring- 
ton, Paul Fournier, Phil. Hexom, Mrs. 
Andrew Jackson, G. Edwin Keller, F. 
P. Lotz, Paul R. Morrison, Bradda L. 
Ogden, William O. Ruse, A. S. Smith, 
William Spanton, Mrs. Clara Turner, R. 
E. Weeks, F. L. Wilcox, C. M. Whitney. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS 


SALLY W.— Almost any paper may 
be used for the applying of blue-print 
solution, but if you wish to make a blue- 
print book, the prints to be made directly 
on the leaves of the book, buy Whatman’s 
drawing paper, smooth, light weight. 
The prints when made are then bound 
in book form. In making the prints, 
do not place the picture directly in the 
center of the paper. Leave a margin at 
the side for binding. One can make up 
very attractive souvenirs of summer 
journeys in these blue books, which are 
inexpensive and easily and quickly made, 
and added to that quality is the fact that 
the prints are permanent. 
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FRED. H. DEANE. — The photographic 
paper, on which to make prints for re- 
production and which is most generally 
liked by publications, is the glossy paper 
in brownish red tones. Platinotypes do 
not reproduce as well as the glossy papers, 
the detail being in a great degree lost in 
the reproduction from such a _ print. 
Any of the illustrated papers are glad to 
get prints of unusual subjects and your 
nature studies, especially of the musk- 
rats and wild squirrels, ought to find a 
ready sale. 


Cart. D. S.— The negative from 
which your print was made is evidently 
very much overexposed. There is no 
remedy for such a hopeless looking plate, 
and your only resource will be to make 
another negative of the same subject 
when you have the opportunity. An 
exposure meter is a very helpful adjunct 
in cases where one is doubtful about 
length of exposure. 


BerTHA B.—To sensitize silk for 
printing, have the silk washed free from 
dressing, but do not wring it. Let it 
hang up to dry as it is taken from the 
water. When dry, immerse it for three 
minutes in a salting bath made of salt, 
50 grains; chloride of ammonia, 50 grains; 
liquid ammonia, 75 drops; water, 5 0z. 
Pin up to dry on a flat surface, stretching 
it at the corners and ends so that it will 
dry without wrinkles. When dry, sen- 
sitize with a nitrate of silver solution 
prepared in the proportion of 150 grains 
of nitrate of silver to 1 oz. of water. In 
sensitizing, the silk should be pinned 
taut to a board, the solution applied 
with a wide brush, going over the surface 
first one way then the other, until the 
fabric is evenly and thoroughly covered 
with the solution. Dry in a dark room 
and print as for paper. Tone in any 
good toning solution. 


ALLEN D.— The yellow stains on 
your negative caused by the pyro devel- 
oper may be removed by immersing in a 
solution made as follows: iron sulphate, 
14 oz.; sulphuric acid, $ oz.; alum, 1 0z.; 
water, 10 oz. The plate must be washed 


free from all traces of hyposulphite of 
soda, then placed in this solution until 
the yellow stains disappear. Wash well 
and dry. 


Paut T.—The envelope which you 
enclose and which you suggest as a good 
one for filing negatives is not as good 
for that purpose as the commercial 
envelope. This latter envelope opens at 
the end, is of stout manilla paper, and 
has a crescent cut in the open end which 
makes it convenient to remove the nega- 
tive from the envelope. These envelopes 
are very cheap, and you will find them 
far better than those you think of buying. 
Yours opens at the side and has a flap, 
while the commercial envelope is simply 
a paper pocket. 


ELEEN FRENCH. — Do not have photo- 
graphic solution put up at a druggist’s. 
The prices they charge are more than 
double what you would have to pay a 
dealer in photo supplies, and you could 
not get all the materials needed at a 
druggist’s. You will find it cheaper to 
send to town for the necessary ingredients. 
Most of them may be bought in dry 
form, and you can order the necessary 
quantity of each needed for a solution, 
and then combine them yourself. See 
formula for developing powders in this 
number. 


SHELTON G. — “‘Flatness of field” is 
the term used to express the power of a 
photographic lens to reproduce or render 
the lines in the middle of a picture and 
those at the side according to the rules of 
true perspective, and at the same time 
to have them of equal distinctness. 


JANE ELDER. — Glycin is a developer 
which gives very clear and delicate images 
if a slow developer is used and plenty of 
time allowed for development. It brings 
out detail in the shadows, and produces a 
negative which is specially good from 
which to make lantern slides. A formula 
which is very well liked is made of 24 
grains of glycin; 3 oz. carbonate of po- 
tassium, and 16 oz. of water. Be sure to 
carry the development to the proper 
depth. 
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CARBON PRINTS FROM FLAT NEGATIVES 


TuHE following process is recommended 
by a writer in the Prager Tagblatt for ob- 
taining deep black tones from flat 
negatives: When the print has been thor- 
oughly freed from bichromate, it is im- 
mersed in a 1 per cent solution of ferric 
chloride, till the film is saturated; then 
briefly washed and immersed in a 0.5 per 
cent solution of gallic acid, till sufficient 
intensity is obtained. If a ferrous salt 
is used in place of the ferric, and tannin 
or campechy wood used instead of the 
gallic acid, any tones from bluish red to 
blue-black can be obtained. In order to 
obtain greenish blue tones, ferrous sul- 
phate, followed by potassium ferrocya- 
nide, should be used. These processes 
are not new, and there is considerable 
chance of obtaining stained papers by 
this method. 


CLEARING BROMIDE PRINTS 


In clearing up and brightening up a 
bromide print, removing surface mark- 
ings or yellow stains or slight fog, the 
following bath will be found of great 
service. It should be applied after fixing 
and washing, the prints being left in until 
the desired clearing has taken place, and 
then removed and well washed: — 


Thiocarbamide...... 20 yrs. 4.6 gms. 
IO OZ. 1000 CS. 


This bath will not work unless all traces 
of hypo have been removed from the print. 


CLEARING GUM PRINTS 


SEVERAL workers are now using a five 
per cent solution of sodium bisulphite to 
eliminate the bichromate. They claim 
that it acts more quickly and efficiently 
than the alum bath, completely eliminat- 
ing the bichromate and giving absolutely 
pure whites. 


DEVELOPING MOUNTAIN VIEWS 


Every photographer who has had any 
experience in making views of mountain 
scenery, especially if the views are of 
snowy peaks, such as are met with in the 
Alps or Canadian Rockies, knows that 
proper development of the exposures is 
as important as it is difficult. Many dif- 
ferent developers have been suggested, 
but Karl Wipplinger, whose beautiful 
mountain scenes in the Tyrol and else- 
where are the admiration of all who have 
had the good fortune to see them, has 
always advocated a pyro-acetone devel- 
oper. His formula is as follows: — 


Sodium sulphite............. 400 grams 
When dissolved, filter and add: — 

Sulphuric acid, pure......... . 16 drops 


For use, 25c. cs. is mixed with 75 c. cs. of 
water, and to this 
Acetone (white).............. 3 ¢. CS. 


is added, well stirred, and applied to the 
plate. After about a minute and a half 
7 c. cs. of acetone are added by degrees. 
The total time of development is eight or 
ten minutes. 


For amidol, the following is recom- 
mended: — 


Sodium sulphite (dry)......... 20 “ 
Bromide sol. (10 per cent)..... 4 * 
Acetic acid, 


ACID DEVELOPERS 


ENCOURAGED by the experiments of 
Balagnys with amidol developers in acid 
bisulphite solutions, M. Maes has experi- 
mented with other developers in similar 
combinations and obtained excellent re- 
sults. Strongly alkaline developers work 
very rapidly, but are liable to cause frill- 
ing, and besides, one has little chance to 
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_correct overexposure by modifying the 
developer. 

For slow development, thin, _fine- 
grained, and fogless negatives, M. Maes 
recommends the following formula, claim- 
ing for it suppression of halation, latitude 
in exposure, and other advantages: — 


water... 1000 parts 
Sodium sulphite (dry)......... 
Potass. bromide (to per cent 


The development with this solution pro- 
ceeds slowly, the image appearing in about 
two minutes and the development is com- 
plete in from ten to twenty minutes. In 
character the negatives resemble those 
produced with wet collodion. When the 
image shows up in a minute and a half 
the plate has been overexposed, in which 
case two or three drops of bromide solu- 
tion or of acetic acid should be added; 
if, on the other hand, the image does not 
appear in two minutes, a slight addition 
of potash is to be made. 


ADUROL FOR WARM TONES IN BROMIDE 
PRINTS 


Mr. Tuomas Mirto has made a large 
number of experiments with adurol as a 
developing agent, and recommends it 
highly for producing various tones in 
bromide papers. For this purpose he 
employs the following solutions: — 


I. Sulphite of soda......... 120 parts 
Potassium carbonate... . . go “ 


II. Bromide of potassium, ten per 
cent solution. 
III. Bromide of ammonium, ten per 


cent solution. 
IV. Carbonate of ammonium, ten per 
cent solution. 


For black tones, give normal exposure 
and develop with the following mixture :— 


Adurol solution (I)......... I ounce 


Bromide solution (II).......10 minims 


Development is complete in from one 
to two minutes. 

For sepia tones the exposure should be 
from one and a half to three times normal, 
and the following developer should be 
used : — 


Adurol solution (I)........ I ounce 
Gumees 
Bromide solution (II) .10 to 30 minims 


The more water and bromide used, the 
warmer will be the tone. Development 
takes from two to three minutes. 

For brown or purple-brown tones the 
exposure should be two or three times 
normal, and the developer should be as 
follows: — 


Adurol solution (I)......... 1 ounce 
Bromide solution (II)....... 30 minims 


Ammonium bromide (ITI) 
4 to 1 drachm 


Ammonium carbonate. .. 


Development requires from five to ten 
minutes. 

For brownish red tones give six times 
the normal exposure and develop with:— 


Adurol solution (I).......... I ounce 
Potassium bromide (II)..... 30 minims 
Ammonium bromide 
to 14 drachms 
Ammonium carbonate 


Development requires twelve minutes. 
For reddish tones give fifty times the 
normal exposure and develop in: — 


Adurol solution (I)....... .. ¥ ounce 

Potassium bromide (II).... . 15 minims 
Ammonium bromide (III)..... 1 drachm 


Ammonium carbonate (IV).. “ 


From fifteen to thirty minutes is necessary 
for complete development. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


BRUSH UP 

AT this season of the year you begin to 
expand your lungs and to figure on all the 
good times in the open. 

Naturally, with you, your kodak re- 
ceives attention. Out it comes for a 
thorough examination; you want to feel 
sure that it will be in shape to deliver the 
goods. We might suggest that in the 
general overhauling that you do not 
neglect yourself. Are you in position to 
deliver the goods? 

You want not only to make as good pic- 
tures as you did last year, but a whole 
lot better. If there are any good prizes 
floating around, you want your share. 

In these strenuous times you must 
remember that he who does not progress 
goes backward — no standing still. The 
idea is, brush up. 

Reading the photographic magazines 
will help a lot, but it is sometimes difficult 
to find just what is needed to fit your 
particular case. Here’s a good sugges- 
tion: beg, buy, borrow or steal a copy of 
“The Modern Way in Picture Making,” 
published by the Eastman Kodak Com- 
pany; it’s the biggest dollar’s worth of 
good, sound, practical information ever 
bound between covers. No long, mean- 
ingless, technical terms, but terse, snappy 
articles on every photographic subject. 

If you can’t borrow one, ask your dealer. 


QUICK ACTION 


THERE is an immense amount of satis- 
faction in pictures depicting action or ani- 
mation and where people seem to be doing 
something. Perhaps one source of at- 
traction is the difficulty in making pic- 
tures of this sort, requiring, as it does, a 
keen eye for selection and apparatus 
practically always ready for action. 

There has long been a demand for an 
inexpensive, unobtrusive, always ready 
camera, suitable for such work, and the 
new 3B Quick Focus Kodak exactly fills 
the bill; in fact, it is one of the best all- 
round cameras on the market and _ will 
find ready appreciation. 


The focus for any distance is instantly 
adjusted, the pressure on a concealed 
spring jumps the front out the proper dis- 
tance and the subject has to be pretty 
swift to get away unrecorded. 

The 3B makes the popular size picture 
34 x 54 and the low price, $12.00,does not 
detract from its other attractive qualities. 


SOMETHING NEW 


Lookinc for some new way to make 
use of your kodak negatives, some way to 
make an effective and novel display of 
your work ? 

Of course you make post cards and 
have sent out dozens on velox and sepia. 

Now try a few on the new Eastman 
Ferro Prussiate post cards; they afford the 
daintiest delft blue pictures imaginable, 
not a bit like the ordinary blue-print. If 
you will read the Eastman Kodak Com- 
pany’s ad. in this issue, you will find a 
novel suggestion to make the friends you 
favor with your post cards, one that will 
assure your work being kept and appreci- 
ated for many a day. 


WILD FLOWERS WITH A KODAK PORTRAIT 
ATTACHMENT 

RiGut off the reel you wouldn’t imagine 
that a lens purchased for half a dollar 
would or could be of much advantage in 
serious work. 

We can, however, mention one brilliant 
exception and that is the Kodak Portrait 
Attachment. This little supplemental lens 
has been on the market and well advertised 
for a number of years, but from the fact 
of its being advertised as a_ portrait 
attachment the amateur has overlooked 
many of its advantages. 

The object of this lens is to permit of 
sharp focusing up to 34 ft. and conse- 
quently affording a larger image. Just 
this advantage makes it exceedingly 
valuable in photographing any small 
object, such as wild flowers, small animals 
and in fact any object that would appear 
too small in the print when focused at 
8 or to ft., the ordinary capacity of the 
kodak. 
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Many photographers make it a point 
always to carry one of these attachments 
with them on every outing, as conditions 
are constantly arising wherein this little 
lens becomes invaluable. 


From the M. A. Seed Dry Plate Co. 
we have received a copy of ‘The Art of 
Negative Making,” an attractive little 
booklet of photographic pointers on light- 
ing, exposure, development and many 
dark room hints and suggestions. While 
the booklet is issued primarily in the 
interests of the ever popular Seed plates — 
describing their manipulation and the 
purposes for which each brand is espe- 
cially adapted — it contains a wealth of 
photographic ideas which are valuable to 
every worker. A copy of the booklet will 
be sent upon application to the M. A. 
Seed Dry Plate Co., St. Louis, Mo., and 
we feel confident that every serious 
photographer will find it of assistance. 


Apropos of the forthcoming Inter- 
national Photographic Exhibition to be 
held at Paris from July 16 to October to, 
this year, the particulars of which were 
given in our last issue, it is stated that the 
affair will be minus the cooperation of 
several notable photographic organizations. 
It appears that the Photographic Society 
of France, the Paris Photo Club and the 
Excursion Society or Field Club have 
decided to abstain. While the attitude of 
these august bodies towards the Paris 
exhibition is to be deplored, inasmuch 
as it will influence the action of photo- 
graphic clubs and individual workers in 
other sections of Europe, there is doubtless 
a sufficient number of practitioners in 
France and other countries throughout 
the civilized world, to make the project 
not only possible, but a success. Workers 
in this country, desiring to obtain direct 
and authentic information in relation to 
the matter, may address M. Louis Gastine, 
Commissaire Générale, Exposition Nation- 
ale de la Photographie, Grand Palais des 
Champs Elysées, or 12, Place Vaugirard, 
Paris, France. 


THE SECOND ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 
PROFESSIONAL PHOTOGRAPHERS’  SO- 
CIETY OF NEW YORK AT THE HOTEL 
ASTOR, APRIL FIFTH AND SIXTH, 1906 


WHILE the Second Annual Session of 
the P. P. A., of N. Y., will be strictly 
business, we realize that 


‘* All work and no joy 
Makes Jack a dull boy.” 


For that reason we chose the Hotel 
Astor as our headquarters. The life of 
Greater New York radiates from this 
center and Host Muschenheim and his 
able lieutenants have had an unlimited 
experience in seeing that guests of the 
hotel enjoy, to the fullest extent, the 
pleasures of the city. The hotel is a city 
in itself, yet our members will be so 
assembled that they can be in continual 
touch with one another at all times. 

A committee of prominent members 
has been appointed to meet the incoming 
members, and in all probability the com- 
mittee will see you first. In any event, 
all you need do is to report to head- 
quarters, the committee will attend to 
the rest. 

The meetings will be held in one 
of the banquet halls each day, from 
1 to 5 P.M. This will leave the morn- 
ings free for a careful inspection of the 
‘*Single picture” Exhibition, informal dis- 
cussion and visits to the leading studios. 
Receptions will be tendered the members 
at the following studios: Bradley Studios, 
Alman & Co., Joseph Byron, E. B. Core, 
Dana Studios, B. J. Falk, Pirie Mac- 
Donald, Schloss, E. F. Foley, Theodore 
Marceau, Pach Bros., Rockwood, Otto 
Sarony, Inc., Burr McIntosh, Gessford. 

For the evening of the first day the 
committee has prepared a surprise, the 
nature of which has been kept a dead 
secret. The smoker will take place on 


the night of the second day. This will 
be one of the most unique entertainments 
ever given by a photographic organiza- 
It will take place in the famous 
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wine cellars of the hotel and, with the 
exception of the attendants, the members 
will be as absolutely alone as if they were 
in the midst of the Sahara Desert — 
though not so dry, perhaps. 

Women members and wives of members 
will be taken in charge by a special com- 
mittee, who will see that they do not regret 
their absence from the smoker. 

Finally, the Society intends to make 
it so entertaining for you in a business 
and social way that you cannot afford to 
stay at home. You need the wider per- 
spective that this meeting will give you. 
You need the bit of relaxation from the 
daily grind; the comfort of association 
with your fellow workers from all over 
the state and country and the Society 
expects to see you in New York on the 
morning of April 5. 

Jos. Byron 

Gro. H. Rockwoop 
PirtE MAcDoNnALpD 
Burr McIntTosH 
WALTER E. TALBot 
Entertainment Committee. 


ASIDE from the cover papers manu- 
factured by the Mittineague Paper Com- 
pany of Mittineague, Mass., as shown by 
the covers used of PHoto-Era the past 
fifteen months, this firm also manufac- 
tures papers that may be sensitized for 
photographic prints as well as another 
paper for gum printing. For sensitizing, 
their Strathmore Japan Book paper and 
Strathmore Detail drawing-paper are 
exceptionally desirable. Both papers are 
carried in a white and cream, are manu- 
factured from pure rags entirely and free 
from chemicals of any nature. They are 
not, however, manufactured especially for 
photographic work, so the company does 
not guarantee them; still they are being 
used by many with gratifying results, 
thereby securing artistic effects not possi- 
ble with the prepared papers and no one 
need have doubts as to their practicability. 

For gum printing their Strathmore 
Deed has all necessary requirements. 
It is the best grade of Bond paper manu- 


factured, and nothing but the choicest 
rags are used. It is properly sized and 
carried in weights that offer quite an 
assortment. 

Samples of any of these papers will be 
gladly furnished by the company upon 
request. 


From the Blair Camera Company, 
Rochester, N. Y., we have received a 
handsome booklet which they will be 
pleased to send to any of our readers on 
request. The booklet is prepared with 
the usual good taste which characterizes 
the literature of this concern, and de- 
scribes fully all of the well-known Hawk- 
eye cameras and supplies, particular at- 
tention being given to the popular Folding 
Hawkeyes. The integrity and _ sterling 
reputation of this long-established con- 
cern speak for the excellence of its goods, 
which are universally popular. 


A BIG HELP 


PossIBLy you have wondered why So- 
and-so’s pictures seemed to possess quali- 
ties you were unable to obtain, delicate 
fleecy clouds in the sky and a wealth of 
detail and half-tone in foliage, instead 
of blank white sky and black formless 
shadow masses in the verdure and trees. 
Undoubtedly his success was due to the 
use of orthochromatic plates. You of 
course have heard of them and their ad- 
vantages over the ordinary plate, but have 
been deterred from using them, due to the 
mistaken idea of the difficulty in handling. 

As a matter of fact, the orthochromatic 
plate is very easy to handle, only requiring 
a little more care and affording results 
amply worth ten times the extra precau- 
tions necessary. 

The Seed orthochromatic plate is partic- 
ularly well adapted for the all-around 
work of the amateur, as it possesses the 
exceedingly fine grain of the famous 26 x, 
as well as the color sensitive features. 

In taking up your spring work we 
earnestly suggest your making use of the 
Seed ortho. 
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THE reception and lecture planned in 
honor of Edward S. Curtis of Seattle, 
Wash., the distinguished photographer of 
Indian life, was successfully carried out 
at the Garo studio, Boston, on March 12. 
A good-sized audience, composed of rep- 
resentatives from Harvard University 
and the Institute of Technology and the 
artistic and photographic fraternity of 
New England were present, and enjoyed 
to the fullest the beautiful pictures and 
the eloquent descriptions of Mr. Curtis. 

The editor of PHoto-ErA, Mr. Thomas 
Harrison Cummings, introduced the lec- 
turer on behalf of his colleagues of the 
PuHotTo-ERA staff, who had planned the 
reception. The lecturer talked in an 
informal way, and the evening’s discourse 
took on something largely of the character 
of personal reminiscences; the tribal life 
of the Indians, their ceremonials and 
customs were touched upon at length by 
him. For over eight years he has buried 
himself in the deserts and prairies, fol- 
lowing the Indians from place to place 
and reproducing through the aid of his 
camera the different aspects of their lives. 
His portraits of famous chiefs among the 
Navajos, Sioux, Nez Perces and Crows 
were intensely interesting as described by 
him. His painstaking, tireless, and per- 
sistent energy in gathering facts concern- 
ing their domestic lives prove him to be 
a scientist of no mean ability. He has 
received recognition from President Roose- 
velt and the Bureau of Ethnology at the 
Smithsonian Institution in Washington. 

Mr. Curtis is about to publish a series 
of fifteen or twenty volumes containing 
his researches and illustrated with large, 
full-page photogravures, of which he has 
now something like three thousand copy- 
righted negatives to draw upon. 

The beautiful pictures of his collection 
hung upon the studio walls showed him 
to be an artist photographer of the first 
rank; and the editor of PHoTo-ERA, in 
his introductory remarks, laid special 
stress upon this side of his work. He 
showed how design and the creative 


imagination of the artist had lifted the 
Curtis pictures almost to the level of fine 
arts. An artist first thinks of his subject 
in a certain effect or design. In pho- 
tography he thinks of his subjects in 
lights and shades, beauty of line, balance 
and proportion, etc., and having created 
the effect he imagines, he then takes its 
picture. In this way the creative imagi- 
nation comes into photography with 
design; and when they both come into 
any art, that art is a fine art. 

It is not so much the beauty of the 
subject as the beauty of the form, which 
the imagination of the artist gives to the 
subject that constitutes fine art in pho- 
tography. 

Mr. Curtis will, later on in the early 
part of April, lecture at the St. Botolph 
Club. 


1905 KODAK COMPETITION 


OveR twenty-eight thousand prints 
were received in the 1905 Kodak Com- 
petition, and it is a pleasing fact that the 
average quality of the work was much 
higher than in any similar competition. 

The task which devolved upon the 
judges, Messrs. Chas. I. Berg, Henry 
Troth, and A. Radclyffe Dugmore, was 
by no means a light one, but, neverthe- 
less, we feel confident that they carried 
it through with conscientious thorough- 
ness. 

As usual, many of the winning names 
in the open classes are familiar ones to 
all photographers, which fact justifies 
the Eastman Kodak Company in having 
novice classes from which the old prize 
winners were excluded. Such a division 
into ‘“‘open” classes, in which the ex- 
perienced and successful workers, compete 
with each other, and novice classes, in 
which the less experienced vie with each 
other for prizes and honors, is, to our 
mind, manifestly equitable. 

A list of the awards will be found on 
pages 283 and 284 of this issue. 
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LIST OF AWARDS 


Class A. — Open 


(34 x 4} or Larger) 

First prize, $150 Gold: E. Steichen, 
New York City. 

Second prize, $100 Gold: Mrs. Nancy 
Ford Cones, Covington, Ky., ‘‘ Threading 
the Needle.” 

Third prize, $50 Gold: Alfred Stieglitz, 
New York City, ‘‘Kodaking.” 

Fourth prize, $25 Gold: John Dolman, 
Philadelphia, Pa., ‘‘ Pastoral.” 

Ten dollars each and Honorable Men- 
tion: Mrs. Myra A. Wiggins, Salem, 
Oregon, ‘“‘Shadows”’; Miss Nellie Cou- 
tant, Crawfordsville, Ind., ‘‘Toward the 
Setting of the Sun”; Annie W. Brigman, 
Oakland, Cal., ‘‘Dream”; Miss E. A. 
Whieldon, Eccleshall, Leamington, Eng- 
land, the Highlands”; Helen P. 
Gatch, Salem, Oregon, ‘‘Coming Storm”’; 
F. H. Kelly, Haverstock Hill, London, 
N. W., England, ‘‘In the North Aisle’’; 
G. A. Lee, Baltimore, Md., “A Foggy 
Morning — New York Harbor’; Sidney 
C. Durst, Cincinnati, Ohio, ‘‘An Autumn 
Morning”; Wm. S. Rice, Stockton, Cal., 
“Watching the Boats Go By”; Daniel 
Dunlop, Motherwell, Scotland, ‘““A Bye 
Lane.” 

Class B. — Open 
(34 x 34 or Smaller) 


First prize, $100 Gold: M. E. Brock- 
bank, Southport, England, ‘‘Study in 
Sunlight.” 

Second prize, $50 Gold: James M. 
Browning, Dunardrie, Bridge of Weir, 
Scotland, “‘ Evening.” 

Third prize, $25 Gold: Mrs. G. A. 
Barton, Hartopp Rd., Birmingham, Eng- 
land, ‘‘Isevet of Brittany.” 

Ten dollars each and Honorable Men- 
tion: H. H. Burns, 33 Claremont Ter- 
race, Edinburgh, Scotland, ‘‘Interior of 
Smithy’’; E. B. Vignoles, London, W. C., 
England, “Decorative Study”; Jenet 
Hamilton, London, W., England, ‘‘ Wait- 
ing for the Ball’’; John S. Neary, Trenton, 


N. J., ‘““Go Get It, Fido”; Myra A. 
Wiggins, Salem, Oregon, ‘‘ Hallowe’en.”’ 
Five dollars each and Honorable Men- 
tion: Clarence Ponting, Scarborough, 
England, ‘‘The Novel’; Rev. R. E. 
Vernon Hanson, Leicester Sq., Dublin, 
Ireland, ‘“‘By the Water’s Edge’’; H. B. 
Conyers, Urbana, Ohio, “‘A Day in June”’; 
E. Hornor, Media, Pa., ‘‘Daisies”’; 
Mrs. Nancy Ford Cones, Covington, Ky., 
“Caught Napping.” 
Class C. — Open 
(Enlargements) 

First prize, $150 Gold: Dr. Alfred 
Miller, Hatton Asylum, Warwick, Eng- 
land, ‘‘The Parting of the Ways.” 

Second prize, $100 Gold: E. Steichen, 
New York City. 

Third prize, $50 Gold: Laura Adams 
Armer, Berkeley, Cal., ‘‘ Mother, may I 
go out to Swim?” 

Twenty dollars each and Honorable 
Mention: Alfred Stieglitz, New York 
City, “Soap Bubbles”; Annie W. Brig- 
man, Oakland, Cal., ‘‘ Melody’”’; Harold 
Baker, Birmingham, England, ‘The 
Fairy Tale”; Walden Shaw, Chicago, 
Ill., ““Old Bridge at Villeneuve’; H. B. 
Conyers, Urbana, Ohio, “ Jason.” 


Class D. — Novice 


(34 x 44 or Larger) 

First prize, $100 Gold: Harriet Lynam, 
Concord, N. H., ‘‘Early Morning in the 
Fog.” 

Second prize, $60 Gold: W. A. Wilson, 
Idaho City, Idaho, “‘A Gray Day.” 

Third prize, $40 Gold: Elizabeth M. 
Rice, Stockton, Cal., ‘‘Confidences.”’ 

Ten dollars each and Honorable Men- 
tion: R. Mathee, A’ Soindres, Paris, 
France, ‘‘Plaisir des Vacances”; T. W. 
Allen, Paris, Ky., ‘‘Driveway at New 
Forest, Bourbon Co., Ky.”; Dr. Albert 
R. Benedict, Montclair, N. J., ‘Golden 
Locks”; Benj. W. Guppy, Woodfords, 
Me., ‘‘The Passing Show”; Francis A. 
Tinker, Sheffield, England, “‘By the 
Canal Lock.” 

Five dollars each and Honorable Men- 
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tion: Miss Helen Campbell, ‘‘ Oatlands,” 
Abbey Lier, Ireland, ‘‘Soft Gray Sky 
and Dreaming River”; Mrs. Henrietta 
Hasbouck, Davenport, Iowa, “‘ While the 
Cook’s Away”; Miss Sheila Jamieson, 
Hewletts Rd., Cheltenham, England, 
Wet Day in Old Paris’; Jessie Mur- 
ray, Wolverhampton, England, ‘‘A Misty 
Morning”; J. W. Stanley Burmester, 
Fairhouse, Grange Rd., Sutton, Surrey, 
England, “‘Lambader, Brittany.” 


Class E. — Novice 
(34 x 34 or Smaller) 

First prize, $75 Gold: S. Virginia 
Atwell, Worcester, Mass., ‘‘Gateway at 
Old Oread.” 

Second prize, $40 Gold: Johannes 
Noack, Friedeman, Berlin, Germany, 
“‘Heimkehr von Felde.” 

Third prize, $25 Gold: Arch. McVicar, 
Greenock, Scotland, ‘‘The Nave — Glas- 
gow Cathedral.” 

Fourth prize, No. 4 Cartridge Kodak: 
Miss E. Barratt, The Poplars, Klevedon, 
Essex, England, ‘‘In the Breeze.” 

Fifth prize, No. 3A F. P. Kodak: Dr. 
F. W. Robertson, Wimbleton, London, 
S. W. England, ‘‘Watching the Waves.” 

No. 3 F. P. Kodak and Honorable 
Mention: Edgar M. Chapman, Cairns- 
more, Manor Rd., Scarborough, England, 
“Early Morning”; W. E. Angear, Beck- 
leigh, Roborough R. S. C., S. Devon., 
England, “Sutton Pool”; Miss E. H. 
Southwell, Bastia, Corsica, ‘‘Olive Trees 
— Corsica”; Miss Jean Stirling, Chicago, 
Ill., “‘A Freight Carrier on the Nile’’; 
Chabert de Brack, Paris, France, ‘‘ Barque 
de Pecke”’; Jennie Ray, Spokane, Wash., 
“Mother”; Margaret Pierrepont Banks, 
Maida Hill, London, England, Tittle- 
worth Bridge”; Mrs. S. M. Hitchcock, 
Yonkers, N. Y., “Watching the Gold- 
fish.” 

Class F. — Novice 
(Brownie Pictures) 

First prize, No. 5 Cartridge Kodak: 
Mrs. Ada C. Morgan, Denver, Col., 
Dusty Highway.” 


Second prize, No. 4 Cartridge Kodak: 
Miss G. M. Cooper, Preston, England, 
“Woodland Sunshine.” 

Third prize, No. 3A F. P. Kodak: 
M. J. Walker, Monroe City, Mo., ‘‘Tak- 
ing Comfort.” 

Fourth prize, No. 3 F. P. Kodak: 
Jeanette Hedges Todd, Tarrytown, N. Y., 
‘Seaside Reveries.”’ 

Fifth prize, No. 2 F. P. Kodak: Miss 
Dorothea Seton, Edinburgh, Scotland, 
‘Feeding Time.” 

No. 1 F. P. Kodak and Honorable 
Mention: Frank N. Henry, Philadelphia, 
Pa., ‘“‘Through Ice and Mist’’; Mrs. M. 
Bayuk, Philadelphia, Pa., ‘“‘A Shady 
Stream”’; Miss Jessie Willard, Oakland, 
Cal., ‘‘Mountain Nymph”; Miss S. 
Shipley, The Mount, Lincoln, England, 
Modern Juliet.” 

No. o F. P. Kodak and Honorable 
Mention: Oliver Goldsmith, Great Book- 
ham, Surrey, England, ‘‘On Bookham 
Common”; Alfred W. May, Doyle Rd., 
Upper London, S. W., England, ‘‘ Poor 
Polly”; Mrs. W. H. Gardner, Buckport, 
Me., ‘‘A Maine Wood’s Road”; Herman 
G. Couthbert, Philadelphia, Pa., ‘*‘ Much 
Study is a Weariness of the Flesh”’; 
Pierre Lejards, Maintenon, Paris, France, 
Moulin de Valcanville.” 

No. 2 Flexo and Honorable Mention: 
Edward Teas, Deal Island, Md., ‘‘Graz- 
ing”; Mrs.. Kathleen Appleyard, Ken- 
sington, England, ‘“‘Les Blanchisseuses 
des Ardennes’; Constance Parsons, 
Harlesden, London, England, The Little 
Model”; W. C. Huff, Belleville, Ont., 
‘“‘Swans’’; A. B. Pascoe, Surrey, England, 
‘Waiting for Daddy.” 

Special Velox Class 
(Best Prints on Velox Paper) 

First prize, $100 Gold: E. Steichen, 
New York City. 

Second prize, $60. Gold: John Dolman, 
No. 1328 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa., 
‘* Pastoral.” 

Third prize, $40 Gold: Nellie Coutant, 
Crawfordsville, Ind., ‘‘ Toward the Setting 
of the Sun.” 
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How nice the feeling is, when buying 
your photographic supplies, to know you 
are getting the full worth of your money. 
How pleasant to realize that you are getting 
the best, and yet are paying no more than 
you were before. Have you yet experi- 
enced such contentment? If not it will 
cost but a postal card to get wise. 

High grade outfits are my specialty. My stock consists of first- 


class products, such as :- 
Goerz and Cooke Anastigmats, Anschutz, 
Century, Graphic, and Graflex Cameras, 
and Kodaks of all kinds 


As to my stock of plates, paper, and chemicals, it includes all 
makes and is always fresh. ‘This is the reason that among my cus- 
tomers are the leading newspaper men, artists, and professional pho- 
tographers in the country. 

INNew England Headquarters for 


GOERZ LENSES 


Mail orders receive prompt attention 


PERCIVAL CARMICHAEL 


133 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 


REFERENCES 
C. P. GOERZ OPT. WORKS, 
New York, N. Y. 


CENTURY CAMERA CO., 
Rochester, N. Y. 


FOLMER & SCHWING M’F’G. CO., 
Rochester, N. Y. 


And Any Manufacturer of High Grade 
Photo Apparatus, 


Don’t forget I exchange 
old outfits for new ones 


IN CORRESPONDING WITH ADVERTISERS 


PLEASE MENTION THE PHOTO ERA 


, 
| 
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Being the /avgest manufacturers of developers in the WORLD our facility’ for producing 
the highest quality of goods is UNEXCELLED; and as our line is the most ea/ensive, every 
one is assured of securing jus? the right product des/ suited to his purpose. 


Be Careful when you 


AGFA Developers: 


AGFA Metol AGFA Ortol AGFA Glycin 

AGFA Amidol AGFA Ejikonogen AGFA Rodinal 
AGFA Specialties: 

AGFA Reducer AGFA Intensifier AGFA Blitzlicht 
AGFA Dry Plates: 

AGFA Isolar AGFA Ortho-Isolar AGFA Special 


REMEMBER: The AGFA Handbook is s¢7// free. Mailed on application. } 


BERLIN ANILINE WORKS Newyork city 


ETCHOGRAPH PLATES 


A TRANSPARENT NON-ACTINIC ETCHING PLATE FOR PROFESSIONAL OR 
AMATEUR ARTISTS AND PHOTOGRAPHERS 


BOSTON, MASS. 


' 


ETCHOGRAPH PLATE 
Patented Jan. 17, 1905, by W. Jay Little, Boston, Mass. 


No. 14. SCHOONER AT GLOUCESTER 
This Post Card made from an 


number of prints can be made by artists and photo- 
graphers, using any photographic paper as with an 


ordinary negative. 
Work can be done day or night, pictures made with or with- 


outacamera. Send $1.00 for sample outfit. 


necessary to make Etchograph negatives, from which any 
W. JAY LITTLE, 363 Boylston St. 


NO CAMERA, no chemicals, no developing, no dark room 


IN CORRESPONDING WITH ADVERTISERS PLEASE MENTION THE PHOTO ERA 
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We Are Independent 


Amateur, as well as Professional 
Photographers, will have trouble 
in getting Cramer Plates from 


Dealers Controlled by the Trust. 


Write us, and we will send you 
the name of an Independent 
Dealer conveniently located. 


Cramer’s Manual on Negative 
Making, 20th Edition, invaluable 
to all interested in Photography, 
is free for the asking. 


G. Cramer Dry Plate Co. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


New York Office Chicago Office 
17 W. 28th St. 56 5th Ave. 


LOW VIEW SHUTTER No. No. 10 


TIME AND INSTANTANEOUS 


Low View Shutter No. 10, for time and instantaneous 
work, is without — one of the finest and most yseful shut- 
ters ever mai It is so small | light that, . can easily 

in the socket until n n easily and instantly 
x to the lens tube by means of the Low Adjustable 


It is elegant and accurate in every part, and positively sure 
and perfect in operation. It is finished in polished nickel front, 
with rich genuine mahogany back, presenting a strikingly beau- 
tiful appearance. e could not make it better for twice the 
price, and we guarantee it in every particular. Thousands of 
these shutters are now in use throughout the world, each giving 
perfect service and entire satisfaction. 


Sold by all live dealers. 
KALAMAZOO SHUTTER CO., Makers 
KALAMAZOO, MICH. 


Atlantic 
City 


THE RESORT OF HEALTH, 
PLEASURE AND FASHION 


Three Hours 

From New York via 

New Jersey 
Central 


Luxurious Equipment - Fast Service 


Stations: Cc. M. BURT 


Foot West 23rd Street, N.R. General Passenger Agent 
Foot Liberty Street, N.R. New York 


Complete your Files 
of the Photo Era 


We can furnish Volumes as follows : 


Half 

Vols. I and II, ceed aaa Unbound Cloth Morocco 

and 1899 . $10.00 $11.50 $12.50 
Vols. III and IV, Jone 

1899 and 1900 . ° 1.50 2.50 3.50 
Vols. Vand VI, 

and Igor . 1.50 2.50 3.50 
Vols. VII and VIII, June, 

Igot and 1902 . 1.50 2.50 3.50 
Vols.IX, June, 

Dec. 1902. A 1.75 2.75 
Vols. VII, VIII, and Ix, 

in one volume. > 2.25 3-25 4-25 
Vols. X and XI, Jan. 1993 

to Dec. 1903. 2 50 4.00 5.00 
Vols. XII and XIII, Jan. 

1904 to Dec. 1904. 2.50 4.00 5.00 
Vols. XIV and XV, Jan. 

1905 to Dec. 1905 . 2.50 4.00 5.00 


We can bind your loose numbers of the small- 

er size in cloth, $1.00 ; in leather, $2.00. The 

larger size in cloth, $r. 50; in leather, $2.50. 

Gilt tops and edges, 50 cents extra. 

Send us your copies and let us complete your 
file or bind them for you. 


Phota Era Publishing Co 


383 BOYLSTON ST., BOSTON, MASS 
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Carl ZEISS (Jena) 
“TESSAR’'t63 


This incomparable product of the Zeiss 
(Jena) VII. a Series is an ideal example of 
lens perfection in the making of rapid object- 
ives to meet the all-round requirements of 
discriminating amateurs. 


Unequaled for Sharpness, Bril- 
liancy, Uniformity, Correction, 
Depth, and Speed. 


Illustrated catalog and price list covering 
the entire Zeiss series mailed on request 


Sole U.S. Agent for the celebrated ZEISS 
ANASTIGMATS OF JENA, GERMANY 


OPT ICT AN ant ave | 


MINNEAPOLIS PARIS ST. PAUL j 


BRANCHES: 


THE STUDIO CAMERA EXCHANGE sane ; 
Don't Worry, Work! are tne 
iy 


kind that 

Silently, 
SHUTTERS sitentty. 
fo and Quickly. No “rattle” or 
“click” in opening. A professional 
studio shutter with a record for 
durability and results. No Worry 
if a Packard is used. Whether it be 
aninfant ora group, you can make 
the Exposure without the knowl 
: edge of any one but yourself. Made 

in sizes from 1% inch opening upto 6% inch inclusive; 
and ‘‘ TIME” exposures only, or ‘‘TIME”’ and “‘instanta- 
neous.”’ Very fast, yet lowin price. Ask the makers 


As we are constantly receiving second-hand cameras and lenses in ex- 


change for other goods Pb 
yo a would | We Buy, Sell, and Exchange | do well to for descriptive booklet and prices. PACKARD’s may be 
write our wants had of ALL DEALERS or direct from MICH. PHOTO 


u 
in that line, as we probably can supply them, and you will save money. 
Money back if not satisfactory. 


C. W. SHEPARD, Studio Bidg., 110 Tremont St., Boston 


SHUTTER CO., Makers, 206 E. Water St., Kalamazoo, 
Mich. Other makes repaired. 


For RETOUCHING Buy 
DIXON'S PENCILS 


Mention this Paper and Send 16c., Stamps, for Samples 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N. J. 


WOULDN'T IT MAKE YOU THINK? 


I Guarantee 3% Time and Material Saved and Improvement 
HOME OR STUDIO COURSE, $20.00 


Easy Payment 
Mit ton Waide, “ONE MAN METHOD” 
“Different Photography” Postal for Prospectus 
164 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 


GREAT BARGAINS IN PHOTOGRAPHIC SUPPLIES 


Having purchased from Queen & Co., of Philadelphia, their great stock of Cameras, Photographic Accessories, 
Stereopticons and Lantern Slides, we are closing out this entire line of standard goods at discounts of 50% to 75%. 

Send for Photographic Clearance List No. 22. Stereopticon Clearance List No. 10. Microscopic Clearance List 
No. 12D, and lists of Enlarging Outfits, and Photoscript for titling Negatives. 


WILLIAMS, BROWN @ EARLE 


Dept. K, 918 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Eastman Kodak Company 


ROCHESTER, N. Y., The Kodak City. 


Curling Troubles End 


if you use 


Kodak 


Dry-Mounting 
Tissue 


The thinnest mount lies flat— 
with the print in absolute contact. 


ALL DEALERS 


IN 


CORRESPONDING WITH ADVERTISERS PLEASE MENTION THE PHOTO 


ERA 


Eastman Kodak Company | 


ROCHESTER, N. Y., The Kodak City. 


DUTCH TILE EFFECTS 
WITH BLUE PRINTS. 


The Handicraft Department of Good 
Housekeeping ofiers a new and novel 
manner for the display of such prints 
which seems particularly well adapted 
to the Blue Print Post Card at present 
enjoying great popularity. 

‘*If you chance to be one of the 
very few people who do not possess a 
collection of Kodak pictures, begin 
getting one at once. Three-and-a- 
half by three-and-a-half is a good size 
- for your purpose, and be sure to have 
blueprints. The wall surface should 
be either blue or white. It may be 
tinted or papered, or hung with a 
white muslin ‘or blue chambray. If 
blue, have it one of the shades found 
in blueprints. 

‘* The hanging ofa wall with fabric 
requires no professional hand. Merely 
stretch your strips of cloth on the 
wall and tack them, covering the 
seams with tape of strips of narrow 
molding. In this particular room you 
want a chair rail, which should be 
white. Directly above the chair rail 
fasten a row of blueprints, and above 
this another row. 

‘* Take strips of half-inch white cot- 
ton tape or half-inch white molding 
and outline each print, which will pro- 
duce the effect of blue and white til- 
ing. Ifthe tape is used (and this is 
easier to manage than the molding) it 
should be treated to a coat of white 
enamel paint. When the borders are 
all in place finish the panel at the top 
with a strip of narrow molding of 
the sort that usually borders a frieze, 
but be sure to select a narrower 
one than is generally used for that 
purpose. 

‘* Instead of pasting the pictures on 
the wall, it is well to paste them ona 
piece of thin pasteboard in panels of 
a convenient length, and then tack 
the panels to the wall, covering the 
tacks with the tape or molding. It 


would be hard to find anything that 
will give a prettier effect for the cost 
in material and work, and it is the 
best possible use to which Kodak pic- 
tures can be put.” 


GOOD FOR BOTH OF US. 


The problem of supplying a satis- 
factory substitute for paste, one that 
would eliminate all the disadvantages 
of the ordinary mountant, has been a 
perplexing one. We wanted some- 
thing that would adhere perfectly and 
at the same time allow the mount to 
remain flat; if we could secure this 
much, we were willing to put up with 
some disadvantages as even then we 
would be a long way in advance. 
Finally we evolved Kodak Dry 
Mounting Tissue. It seemed to pos- 
sess every advantage, so good that 
we commenced hunting for a weak 
point. The surest way to determine 
this was to use it in our developing 
and printing department; we waited 
for complaints or criticism, all we 
received was a demand for more 
tissue. 

It stands to reason that if we can 
successfully use Kodak Dry Mounting 
Tissue in our own printing department 
where economy of time, labor and 
material counts, and where it is nec- 
essary for our reputation that every 
print turned out be of the highest 
excellence from every standpoint, 
Kodak Dry Mounting Tissue must be 
good for every photographer. 

Kodak Dry Mounting Tissue en- 
sures absolutely flat prints in entire 
contact even on the thinnest mounts, 
freedom from loose corners or edges, 
eliminates all danger from chemical 
impurities in the mount, as the tissue 
is water proof, obviates the neces- 
sity of soiled or sticky hands, and in 
fact makes the mounting of prints a 
pleasure instead of a job deferred as 
long as possible. Ask your dealer. 
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